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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
ce 
With the “Spectator” of Saturday, June 25th, will be issued, 
gratis,a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_———_ 

HREE considerable events mark the war news of the week. 
Santiago has been “ sealed up” by sinking a collier in the 
marrowest part of the channel leading to the harbour; an army 
of twenty-seven thousand men has been ordered to land near 
Santiago; and the Captain-General of the Philippines has in- 
formed the Government at Madrid that if they cannot assist 
‘him, he cannot resist both insurgents and Americans. The sink- 
ing of the ‘Merrimac’ was one of those acts which ennoble 
war, Lieutenant Hobson, a “naval constructor,” volunteered 
for the service, and after explaining its desperate nature, asked 
‘for six men to help him. He intended, he said, both to scuttle 
‘and to blow up the ‘ Merrimac’ under the enemy’s fire, and 
the only means of escape would bea little boat astern. In- 
stantly every officer on the ‘New York’ and hundreds of men 
offered themselves, and so great was the eagerness, that when 
the ‘ Merrimac’ was searched, stowaways were discovered who 
had to be removed by force. Men who have risen to that 
temper do not fail, and before dawn on the morning of the 
3rd inst. the ‘Merrimac’ steamed under a terrible fire from 
the batteries to the point fixed on in the channel, and was 
there sunk across it, either by letting the water rush in, or 
exploding torpedoes fixed to her side. The men with their 
commander got off safely in the little boat, but the Spanish fire 
was so heavy that they were compelled to surrender. The 
Spaniards immediately stopped firing, and Admiral Cervera, 
in admiration of his enemies’ courage, offered at once to 
exchange them for Spanish prisoners, an offer which was 
accepted. The incident is sufficient of itself to indicate the 
certain result of the war. You cannot beat a nation whose 
officers and men are equally ready to perish in forlorn hopes 

if only they may advance the national object. 


The Spanish fleet thus sealed up, it remains to capture 
or destroy it. According to official accounts, this is to 
be accomplished by an attack on Santiago from the land 
side. Twenty-seven thousand men in thirty transports 
accordingly left Tampa on Wednesday, and are to be 
landed at a point on the coast, presumably Caimamera, 
under cover of fire from the fleet, which has already, it is 








batteries. From the point of debarkation they would march 
at once upon the forts protecting the harbour. The landing 
operation was to have been completed by Saturday, bat 
there was on Friday a report that President McKinley had 
stopped the armament at Key West in order to in- 
vestigate a rumour that Spanish warships had been seen 
in the neighbourhood. The report is almost certainly false, 
though it is clear that the President, in his horror of 
bloodshed, is cautious to vacillation, and, if so, we shall 
next week hear of the capture of Santiago. A curious fact 
has come out in the Madrid debates. Admiral Cervera was 
not ordered to go there, or anywhere else, but simply flang 
across the Atlantic with permission to do the best he could. 
That may have been unavoidable, but it suggests that the 
Spanish Government is without resources even of ability. 


We have described the singular scene in the Philippines 
elsewhere, but may mention here a rumour that the Captain- 
General, General Augusti, has surrendered Manilla to Admiral 
Dewey. It is not confirmed as we write, and is rather con- 
trary to Spanish character, but it is known in Madrid that the 
last despatches from Manilla are of the most hopeless kind. 
Practically the whole native army has mutinied, the Spanish 
troops are beaten whenever they engage, and a massacre 
seemed so imminent, even to Admiral Dewey, that the Captain- 
General may have considered it best to trust to his white 
opponent. The position of the Spaniards in the Philippines is 
a great puzzle to us. The Government is frightfully corrupt, 
even the Customs Revenue of Manilla being stolen, but what 
do the Spaniards do which makes the natives hate them so 
hard? In particular, what do the clergy do that the Tagals, 
who are Christianised, should pick out the curas for murder, 
and even for torture? The clergy are said to be dissolute, 
but so they are in many parts of Spanish America where they 
are almost worshipped. We guess that they punish heavily 
for “relapses,” and that it is a relapse for a Christian to 
attend a heathen festival, and that they also keep up a corvée 
system for the payment of their tithes, but we can find no 
clear evidence upon either point. There is no doubt about 
the savage enmity, but there are only hints as to its cause. 
What does Aguinaldo, for example, say in excuse for his 
followers upon this point ? 


M. Méline has taken a test vote, and on Thursday his 
candidate, M. Paul Deschanel, was definitively elected 
President of the Chamber by a majority of 10. The vote 
was 287 to 277, showing fourteen absentees and three blank 
papers. It is known that the Government polled every 
Deputy not irreconcilable, and it is left, therefore, in such a 
position that the abstention of even the smallest group will 
secure its overthrow. That is an impossible situation, and 
it is intended, therefore, to remodel the Cabinet, and, by admit- 
ting representatives of some moderate Radical group, to 
obtain a working majority. The plan has often been tried 
before, but it has never succeeded, the Radical group always 
alienating some Moderate group, generally upon a clerical or 
Socialist question. It must be remembered, too, that M. 
Brisson is not pleased, and that M. Brisson is a most formidable 
opponent. France, therefore, unless something unexpected 
occurs, is condemned to a series of weak Governments. That, 
at least, is the calculation; but then it is the incalculable 
which always occurs in France. 


The Paris correspondent of the Daily Mail, telegraphing to 
Friday’s paper, states that a member of the Colonial party 
of undoubted authority tells him that he may “ take it for a 
fact that France has conceded England’s claim to Boussa.” 
This, coming on the top of other rumours that the negotia- 
tions between France and England in regard to West Africa 
are approaching a friendly settlement, may, we hope, be con- 
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sidered as conclusive evidence that a friendly arrangement 
has been arrived at. We are heartily glad that the French 
Government has come to see that it was absolutely impossible 
for us to yield our claim to Boussa. 


The Times’ correspondent in Austria represents the situa- 
tion as almost desperate, and certainly it is very bad. The 
Germans in the Cisleithan Reichsrath refuse to allow busi- 
ness to proceed, one of them actually reading out the titles of 
two thousand five hundred petitions against the language 
decree,—a mode of obstruction which might make an Irish 
Member blush for his want of inventiveness. Another, Herr 
Wolf, preached open treason, declaring that Germany would 
protect Germans, and a large proportion of them all mounted 
the Hohenzollern emblem, the cornflower, which the Emperor 
William loved. It is supposed that the Emperor Francis 
Joseph will suspend the Constitution, but that is not certain. 
His Majesty is not fond of coups d’état, and it appears he has 
a right when Parliament is not sitting to issue decrees 
having the force of law. He can therefore dissolve Parlia- 
ment, and not summon it again until “this swell in the 
public mind is somewhat abated.” Perhaps it will not abate; 
but Austria does not want fresh loans just now, and at all 
events he gains time. We shall believe in the ruin of Austria 
when we see a German regiment and a Slav regiment fire at 
each other. Frogs under a flagstone can croak, but croaking 
will not stir the flagstone. 


The Times’ correspondent at Pekin telegraphs to Friday’s 
paper that on Thursday Sir Claude Macdonald signed an 
agreement with the Tsungli Yamen under which we obtain a 
lease of territory on the mainland opposite Hong-kong, as 
well as the neighbouring island of Lan-tao. Up till now 
Hong-kong would have been at the mercy of batteries erected 
onthe Mainland. As we understand the telegram, a line is 
now to be drawn across the base of the Kowloon peninsula 
joining Mirs Bay and Deep Bay, and we are to have (and 
shall, of course, make impregnable) this new Gibraltar, as 
well as the waters of both bays, though Chinese warships 
will be allowed to use them “ whether belligerent or neutral.” 
The total area leased amounts to about two hundred square 
miles. It will be all under British jurisdiction, except what 
is within the native city of Kau-lung. The lease begins on 
July 1st, and is for ninety-nine years. Certainly the 
vicissitudes of things legal are very strange. Who would ex- 
pect the device of a seventeenth-century Lincoln’s Inn con- 
veyancer to turn up at Kowloon? This making all secure 
at Hong-kong—Hong-kong is the second place of shipping in 
the Empire—is, of course, very satisfactory, and proves that 
our Government is not so incapable of looking after our in- 
terests as the Jingoes pretend to believe. That they are 
quite alive to their duties in China was also shown by Mr. 
Curzon’s announcement in the Commons that if Russia sent 
troops into the Yangtse Valley without the consent of China 
it would be an act of war. ‘In such an event her Majesty’s 
Government would take the requisite steps for the protection 
of British interests.” There is only one other important item 
of news from China. A rebellion is said to have broken out 
at Chau-chau-fu, in the province of Kwang-tung, and the 
rebels have captured the city. The Viceroy of Canton has 
sent a thousand troops, but if the revolt spreads it may be 
the beginning of great things. 


On Friday, June 3rd, a dinner was held at the Hotel Cecil 
under the chairmanship of Lord Coleridge to promote the 
cause of closer relationship between the two branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Nothing could have been more enthusiastic 
than the whole proceedings, and the speeches were not only 
full of good feeling, but what is more, were marked by tact 
and good sense. The most eloquent speech was that of the 
Bishop of Ripon, who contrived to be as enthusiastic as his 
very enthusiastic audience demanded, and yet never de- 
generated into gush. His chief point was one often insisted 
on in these columns,—the community of moral ideals which 
exists in the Anglo-Saxon race. Professor Dicey was, as 
usual, pointed and thoughtful. He dwelt upon the fellowship 
of those who serve her whom Lord Coke called “our lady 
Common Law.” The most humorous speech was that of Sir 
Frederick Pollock, who told a truly delightful story of the 


aS 
enough of the forest to sit down upon, they formed an 
Assembly and passed statutes. The first was directed 
against profane swearing. The second was for the encourage. 
ment of horse-racing. Could anything be more delightfully 
British? But, as Sir Frederick Pollock said, a race of God. 
fearing sportsmen is hard to beat. On the whole, the dinner 
was a success. It will not, of course, by itself increase the 
good feeling between the two nations, but it was, nevertheless, 
significant, for it was the outcome of a real sense of sympathy, 


It was announced on Tuesday that a Committee had been 
formed in order to promote, not a formal alliance, but better 
relations and a closer union between the United States ang 
Great Britain. Personally we do not think that the Com. 
mittee will be able to accomplish much, for there is very 
little for it to accomplish. The good feeling exists already, 
and is in no need of “a movement.” Still, the Committee 
can do no harm, especially as it has been joined by so 
many men of note,—both the Archbishops, the Duke of 
Fife, and a number of other Peers and Members of the 
House of Commons. The important thing to remember 
about us and America is, as we have said before, that 
neither nation will let the other go to the wall, and both 
nations now knowit. No doubt the present enthusiasm will die 
out, and we may very likely growl at each other again almost 
in the old style; but the recognition of this interdependence 
in the last resort will remain. If people choose to put the 
fact on record by a dinner and a Committee we see no harm. 
After all, it is a thoroughly British proceeding, though 
possibly the public will feel that there ought also to be a 
subscription for the purpose of presenting somebody with 
something,—say President McKinley, or, better still, the 
city of Washington, with a statue of the Qaeen. 


On Monday Colonel Milward raised the question of the 
rating of the clergy by an amendment to the Finance Act, 
and quoted numerous cases to show that the rates on tithe 
often amount to an Income-tax of three or four shillings in 
the pound. He desired that relief should be given to the clergy 
as it had been to the landlords. Mr. Carvell Williams objected 
on the ground that any relief would, in effect, be an increase 
of stipend voted by the State to the clergy. He also declared 
that the hardship now complained of was taken into account 
when the Tithe Commutation Act was passed. That, no 
doubt, is true, but it does not alter the fact that the rates fall 
with terrible severity on the poorer rural clergy. In many 
cases, as Professor Jebb declared, they were bowed down 
under “a load of sordid care.’ The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s reply was most sensible. He began by pointing out 
that the problem was not one for increasing the remuneration 
of theclergy, but one of local taxation. Tithe-rent charge and 
glebe-land had always contributed to local taxation, and it 
was not practical to ask for their exemption. Besides, a 
Royal Commission was at this moment investigating the 
whole subject of local taxation, and it was necessary to await 
their Report. If the Commission could make any suggestion 
for improving the position of the clergy, it woald receive the 
best attention of the Government. Under the circumstances, 
we do not see that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach could have made 
any other answer. The hard case of the clergy emphasises, 
however, the general muddle and injustice of local taxation in 
our rural districts. The mover of the amendment did not 
wish to press it to a division, but Mr. Labouchere, “amid 
general laughter,” refused to allow the withdrawal, and it was 
accordingly negatived by 188 votes (235 te 27), most of the 
friends of the clergy voting with the majority. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Balfour made a 
statement as to the business of the House. After claiming 
all private Members’ time after June 15th, in order that the 
House might, if possible, rise this year as early as it rose 
last year—ie., early in August—he announced that no 
measure not yet introduced which was likely to lead to con- 
troversy would be pressed. Apparently, the London Univer- 
sity Bill, the Prisons Bill, the Benefices Bill, and the Scotch 
Parliamentary Procedure Bill will be passed, but the fate of 
the London Municipalities Bill seems not to be yet decided. 
Practically, then, the only important legislative result of the 
Session will be the passing of the Irish Local Government 
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whole Session, but we do not think the Government need 
fear such criticism. The country is not in the least anxious 
for more laws, and regards a thin volume of new statutes 


with perfect composure. 


Lord George Hamilton requested permission on Taesday to 
raise a loan of £10,000,000 for India, and took occasion to 
describe the position of the finances of the great dependency. 
He thinks it is fairly good. The Famine has cost Rx.18,000,000 
instead of the Rx.5,000,000 originally guessed at; but the 
Frontier War will not cost much more than Rx.5,300,000, 
while the Plague stands only for half a million. Out of the 
totel, only Rx.6,000,000 cannot be provided for out of revenue, 
exchange having been steadily growing better. The average 
loss by exchange in the past three years is only Rx.11,000,000 
ayear! There has in the last twenty years been a net sur- 
plus of revenue over expenditure of Rx.17,000,000, of which 
Rx.13,500,000 has been spent upon railways,—“ an immensely 
satisfactory account.” Exports have increased in the same 
time from Rx.60,000,000 to Rx 103,000,000, and imports from 
Rx.35,000,000 to Rx.71,000,000; while the strange absorption 
of the precious metals has gone on as ever, gold having been 
imported to the amount of Rx.50,000,000 and silver to the 
amazing extent of Rx.165,000,000. Altogether India prospers, 
the weak financial places being the dependence on exchange, 
the increase of Debt, and, as we believe, the slow screwing up 
of taxation upon land. The weakest place of all is not 
financial, but is the increase of population, which evidently 
frightens even the optimistic Secretary for India. He is an 
Irishman, and knows what “a congested district ” means. 


Sir H. Fowler, we see from this debate, estimates the 
“tribute” paid by India to England at £7,200,000. It is 
nominally, he says, £16,000,000; but of that amount 
£3,800,000 is payment in respect of railway dividends and 


interest,—that is, in fact, payment for the hire of capital | 


That is true, and should not be forgotten; but it is not quite 
the whole truth. We have to add to the £7,200,000 the whole 
of the remittances on family account made out of incomes 
paid by the State, and the modest fortunes sent home by 
officials, which together cannot, we believe, be less than 
£2,000,000 a year, and may be more. Twelve per cent. on her 
whole revenue is a good deal for one country to pay to 
another for the privilege of being governed by her. The 
privilege is well worth the money to India, because she 
thereby secures internal peace, freedom from invasion, and 
wise, though rather “leaden,” government; but we ought not 
to hide from ourselves that we are paid, and in hard cash, 
for our services, 


On Wednesday Sir Howard Vincent and Sir A. Hickman 
moved and seconded the second reading of a Bill for enabling 
Local Authorities to advance not more than three-fourths of 
its value to a working man anxious to acquire the freehold of his 
house. If the Bill passed, without cost to any one, a working 
man would be able to borrow at about 3} per cent.,—an advance 
of £150 would only cost him 2s. a week. Mr. Burns opposed 
the Bill with some violence. ‘The workman’s desire was to 
live as far away from his work as possible. The object of 
this Bill was to pin him as close to his work as possible, so 
that the employer might at any time put his hand upon him.” 
The Bill would allow employers to “ morally intimidate their 
workmen, and ascertain their personal and domestic economy, 
either to stop an increase in wages or interfere with the com- 
bination of the workmen and the mobility of their labour.” 
It is curious to observe how, as Mr. Burns becomes more 
and more the regular party man, his note grows shriller. 
Mr. T. W. Russell, speaking for the Local Government Board, 
gave the Bill a limited encouragement. The Government 
would support the second reading and also a Motion that 
the Bill should be referred to a Select Committee. This was 
accordingly done after the second reading had been carried 
by 99 (181 to 82). With the object of the Bill we have every 
sympathy—there cannot be too many house-owners—but we 
have the very strongest doubts whether the machinery of the 
present measure is wisely constructed. 


Another star has fallen from the financial firmament. Mr. 
Ernest Terah Hooley, the well-known promoter, who two 
years ago was believed to be worth three millions, and who 





probably was worth one, on Wednesday filed his petition in 
bankruptcy. The extent of his liabilities is unknown, but it 
must be very large; and although his assets are said to be 
even larger, we have always a difficulty in believing in the 
starvation of a man who has plenty to eat. Careful 
nursing of depreciated securities may make a difference, 
but everything that has solid value will fetch money in 
London, and is usually sold before a speculator throws up 
the sponge. Mr. Hooley, originally a small stockbroker in 
Nottingham, was accustomed to buy and amalgamate large 
businesses, and sell them to the public at a heavy advance, 
which he did not conceal, but paraded as proof that the busi- 
nesses must be valuable, or so clever a man would not have 
bought them. The public, seeing that the shares so treated 
rose to a premium, rushed to buy, and Mr. Hooley for a few 
months enjoyed the fame and the social success of Mr. 
Hudson, the old Railway King. He bought historic estates, 
nibbled at boroughs, promised enormous charities, and 
behaved generally as most of the advertising millionaires 
behave. In all, he sold the public about twenty millions’ 
worth of shares, on a large proportion of which the public 
will sustain heavy losses. His fall made no impression in 
the City, where it had been discounted, but there must be 
thousands of decent people all over England who, because 
they believed in Mr. Hooley’s judgment, will in future have to 
lead lives without amenity. Our pity, we confess, is reserved 
for the foolish ones among them, leaving none to spare for 
Mr. Hooley. 


During the greater part of the past week—thongh as we 
write the worst seems over—there has been rioting of the 
most serious kind in Belfast. The worst outbreak occurred 
on Monday night, when one hundred and three policemen 
were injured by the stones hurled at them by the mob. On 
the following morning the streets are described as looking 
like ploughed fields, owing to their having been torn up to 
provide missiles. The immediate cause of the rioting is to 
be found in a Nationalist procession to commemorate the 
battle of Antrim,—a portion of the general celebration of 
08. The procession was first attacked by the Protestants, 
and after that there were reprisals by the Roman Catholics. 
On the whole, however, it is impossible to deny that the 
Protestant mob have been the chief offenders. Their conduct 
is indeed strongly denounced by all the respectable people in 
Belfast. As always in Belfast, the soldiers have been greeted 
with cheers and no attacks have been made on them, though 
infantry and Dragoons have been freely used to act as human 
buffers between the opposing mobs. But though we may 
condemn the Protestant mob, their violence is a fact,—and a 
very significant one in view of the Home-rule controversy. 
Can any reasonable being suppose that the men who are so 
hardly controlled by the Imperial Government, would have 
submitted to a Dublin Executive under Mr. Dillon, or Mr. 
Healy, or Mr. Redmond? Home-rule must have meant civil 
war in Ulster, if merely the memory of ’98 means riot. 


The net result of the voting in the Australian Colonies on 
the proposals for Federation is, we deeply regret to say, 
unfavourable. All the Colonies, except New South Wales, 
adopted the Commonwealth Bill by majorities of two to one, 
but in the Mother Colony, although there was an actual 
excess of votes for Federation, the requisite proportion of votes 
was not obtained. This has caused great annoyance through- 
out Australia, for it is feared that it must necessitate the 
abandonment of the scheme. An Australian Commonwealth 
with New South Wales omitted would be an impossibility. 
An attempt is, however, being made to call a Conference of 
Premiers to reconsider the Bill, and to make it more accept- 
able to New South Wales. This proposal was at first rejected 
by the other States, but the last news makes it just possible 
that New South Wales may be allowed to vote on an amended 
Bill, and that if she adopts it, this new Bill may be placed 
before the other Colonies. Though the egotism of New South 
Wales is to be deplored, this working example of the Refer- 
endum on a great scale is of no little interest. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CONGESTION OF INDIA. 


ie debate of Tuesday in the House of Commons on 
Indian finance was in one way of unusual interest. 
Lord George Hamilton suddenly interrupted himself in 
his outpouring of optimistic accounts to allude for a 
moment to the great internal danger of India, the con- 
gestion which is coming upon her population. Owing, it 
may be, to rational government and the peace which it 
produces, or owing, as also may be, to the operation of 
that mysterious law which in different ages and countries 
of the world has thinned or multiplied the numbers of the 
people, the population of India, which, there is reason to 
believe, had been stationary for centuries, has under our 
rule begun to increase with startling rapidity. It has 
probably doubled since the battle of Plassey; it has 
certainly increased by thirty-eight millions—more than 
the whole population of the three kingdcms—within the 
last twenty years ; and it is as certainly increasing at a rate 
which, if it continues, will show an addition of a hundred 
millions before 1950. In other words, men who are 
already legally of age may live to see the population of 
India, which though large is not bigger than Europe 
west of the Vistula, reach four hundred millions. To 
use the Secretary of State’s own words—which show, by 
the way, that be at least can think—the vast peninsula 
“‘ will become nothing more or less than a huge congested 
district.” Before a prospect like that all other Indian 
problems, even that terrible one of the currency which 
seems to bewilder the keenest brains, become comparatively 
trivial. There is not the smallest ground, except indeed 
confidence in the mercy of God, for believing that the rate 
can be arrested, for it goes on equally in town and country, 
it is independent of the rate of wages, and the adoption 
of a wiser custom as to marriage, making it, say, five 
_ years later, as it now is among most Christian converts, 
, would probably increase the pace of multiplication. The 
Indians, in fact, are swarming as the Irish once swarmed, 
and as the “barbarian” races probably swarmed before 
they burst upon the Roman Empire; and the human 
imagination gives way before the task of feeding them, 
which may, be it remembered, be thrown upon Great 
Britain. None of the panaceas as yet suggested excite 
much hope in those who know the facts. Emigration 
cannot greatly relieve India, for she has but one adjacent 
country—Burmah—which can be reached by land; and 
Burmah could not take off a fifth of her probable 
- Increase, not to mention that under our rule the Burmese 
themselves will probably multiply like flies. For trans- 
marine emigration there are few outlets, North America, 
South America, South Africa, and Australia being all 
alike disposed to prohibit Indian immigration, while Central 
Africa could only absorb a few score thousands yearly, 
and Southern Asia already contains as many men as it can 
comfortably hold. There would be room for thirty 
millions if we could conquer Persia on purpose, but we 
cannot do it, and in the tropics there is no other land at 
once inviting and unfilled. Moreover, ships can only take 
away tens, where economic science demands the departure 
of thousands. The problem must be solved within India 
itself, and where is the solution to be found? Mr. 
: Samuel Smith says it can be found in improved agriculture; 
but, with all respect for his benevolence and sincerity, 
- we must say he is talking nonsense. The Indian peasant, 
who has learned his business through an experience of 
three thousand years, is probably the most successful 
cultivator in the world, certainly the man who at the 
smallest expenditure gets most out of the soil. Our idea 
that because we can read and write therefore we can deal 
best with a tropical soil is a bit of sheer European 
impudence, akin to the notion that because we have 
learned much physics therefore we alone are philosophers. 
Mr. Smith himself, in fact, furnishes his own refutation in 
this very speech. “There are parts of Bengal,” he says, 
“‘where the population reaches eight hundred to the 
square mile living wholly by the land.” Very true, 
though the districts so terribly congested are not yet 
large; but what kind of cultivation is that which com- 
pels every three-quarters of an acre to maintain through 
life one human being, who pays his taxes to the 





Norfolk hind or a Lothians farmer could improve on 
that, or make the soil produce one-half as much ? Out. 
side Bengal proper, irrigation might do a good deal, ang 
something may possibly be accomplished by the acclima. 
tisation of South American cereals and fruits, which al} 
grow wéll; but for ourselves we doubt whether any 
material improvement in the product per acre will, ey. 
cept from irrigation, ever be obtained. India is splendidly 
cultivated, as is shown by the fact that with one of the. 
thickest populations in the world living almost entire] 
on the produce of the soil, she does not, except for 
Europeans, import one ounce of food. 


What then remains? Three plans remain which, though 
they will not avert the danger, it being in itself beyond 
human control, may, possibly will, considerably alleviate 
it. The first is to improve the distribution of the popu. 
lation. It is not thick everywhere alike. There are gti!) 
very large districts where it is comparatively thin, anda 
few, like Assam, Burmah, and part of the Central Pro. 
vinces, where there is a positive deficiency of labour. This 
redistribution will follow the extension of light railways 
and good roads. There is no need of efforts to promote 
internal colonisation, which would only excite suspicion, 
or even hatred. If the neighbouring population can, 
easily reach a district where land is fairly cheap, they wil) 
flow thither in great masses, and in flowing leave room 
for other masses behind. It is said that the peasantry 
never move, but this is not true. They hate moving, but 
after enduring up to a certain point, the peasant lifts. 
himself and his family to the nearest open district, 
settles down, and if he likes “air, water, and soil,” 
summons all relatives circumstanced like himself, and 
soon renews in all its details his old village life. The 
second plan is the encouragement of manufactures, which 
ought to employ a fourth of the population, and would 
employ it if the Government could once, by introducing a 
stable currency, make it possible to import capital, or to 
release the vast hoards possessed by the better-off section 
of the people,—hoards which, if the Custom-house returns 
are accurate, must in the aggregate exceed five hundred 
millions sterling. We suppose we shall reach a sound 
currency at last; but it is not reached yet, and 
until it is there can be no free employment of 
capital, and therefore no prosperity either in manu- 
factures or in the vast internal commerce now fed 
and controlled by the native bankers. And the third 
plan is to readjust taxation so as to make it fall more 
heavily upon wealth and less heavily upon the poorer 
classes of the people. India for its wealth is not taxed 
as yet ina crushing way, but it is taxed heavily, and too 
much of its taxation falls upon the produce of the soil, 
that is, upon food, with the effect of checking the dis- 
position to take up fresh land, and make the most of that 
vast estate, the culturable land of the peninsula. Taz 
successions heavily, especially personalty, tax tobacco, 
tax betel, tax liquor, tax everything that can be done 
without, and is therefore an adjustable quantity, 
but tax the peasant as lightly as the necessities 
of the Treasury will permit. For the last eight 
years at least this principle, throughout Asia the 
foundation of prosperity, has been—we fear deliberately— 
neglected. The idea has been to bring the rupee taken in 
land-tax up to its old value by increasing assessments, and 
as the peasant gets no more because the rupee has fallen, 
he is discouraged and full of care. We say nothing of the 
dangers arising from his disaffection, which in the Punjab: 
we believe to be serious, but we insist on the truth, known 
to every careful observer, that throughout Asia if the 
taxation levied on the peasant is too searching the pros- 
perity of the people at large languishes or decays. We 
hardly know why it is so, for the peasant ought to get back 
his taxes from his customers, but the fact is written in 
blood-red letters over the history of every Asiatic country. 
If those three palliatives, the redistribution of popula- 
tion, the extension of manufacturing industry, and the 
lightening of the taxes on food, are honestly encouraged 
we shall for the present move on in quiet, possibly for 
half a century; but, mind, they are palliativesonly. ‘They 
will not arrest, or even check, the multiplication of the 
people; and if that is not checked, India must become by 
1950, as Lord George Hamilton says, “a huge congested 
district,” or rather must resemble a Chinese province 
where the people, labouring with incessant industry seven 





‘day? Does Mr. Samuel Smith really believe that a 








days a week for fourteen hours a day, can still only keep 
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alive, must reckon in coins of which a thousand go toa 
dollar, and feel an official demand for a rupee like a 


demand for a piece of skin. 





THE APPROACHING DEFEAT OF SPAIN. 


HE Spanish-American War bas advanced this week. 

T Slowly, very slowly, but without pause, the American 
resources are developing themselves, and so also, with 
equal tardiness and equal relentlessness, are the effects of 
the Spanish inefficiency and the hatred which Spain 
contrives to excite wherever her government extends. 
Admiral Cervera and his fleet are now locked up in the 
harbour of Santiago past hope of getting out. Not only 
are they watched from the outside by the far superior 
fleet under Admiral Sampson, but their only channel of 
exit has been closed by a device carried out by American 
sailors with splendid daring and self-devotion. On Friday 
week a young officer from Alabama named Hobson, appar- 
ently attached to the Department of Naval Construction, 
called for volunteers to help him in sinking a huge collier, 
the ‘ Merrimac,’ across the channel which leads to Santiago, 
and which is described with such vividness by the author 
of “ Tom Cringle’s Log.” As the collier was to be blown 
up from within whiie under a terrible fire, the summons was 
one to almost certain death, but it is said that it was 
answered by many hundred men, and that when the six 
who were needed had been selected, it was necessary to 
use force to remove the stowaways. At 3 in the 
morning the doomed vessel, laden with two thousand tons 
of coal, steamed slowly into the channel under a tremen- 
dous fire, and when arrived at the point selected, where 
the channel is less than 200 ft. wide, was turned sideways, 
scuttled, or exploded. She sank right across the water- 
way, all on board escaping in a dinghey, which was, how- 
ever, compelled to surrender to the Spaniards, Admiral 
Cervera, either from cbivalric admiration of his assailants’ 
gallantry, or remembering that his own men will shortly 
be prisoners in American hands, spared the dinghey, 
and has since treated its occupants with every con- 
sideration, even writing to the American Admiral to 
offer an exchange. The Spanish fleet thus sealed up, 
the descent of a military force on Santiago became easy, 
and on Wednesday a corps d’armée, said, apparently 
on official authority, to comprise twenty-seven thousand 
men, of whom sixteen thousand are regulars, and who 
are supported by powerful artillery, left Tampa for a 
point close to Santiago. Thence it will attack the heights 
and the fortresses on them, which Admiral Sampson is mean- 
while steadily shelling, with what effect neither he nor the 
Spaniards, who contradict each other, accurately describe. 
The heights once carried, the defences will be turned 
inside out, and Admiral Cervera will be called upon to 
surrender ; and unless he blows up his squadron, he must 
obey the summons. The next object of attack will be 
Porto Rico, and the last Havana, President McKinley’s 
advisers believing that after the fall of Havana the 
Spaniards will offer peace, and being determined to grant 
no peace until Porto Rico and the Philippines are in 
their actual military possession. They intend, we con- 
ceive, to hold these colonies as payment for the expenses 
of the war, and to make a serious effort to set up Cuba 
as an independent Republic, a plan which, if feasible, will 
not only relieve them of the charge of seeking possession 
of the island, but will rid them of the extreme embarrass- 
ment of either guaranteeing or repudiating the huge 
Cuban Debt. Fear for the safety of that Debt, known to 
be held chiefly in Spain, and said, we know not how truly, 
to be to a large extent the property of the Church, was one 
main cause of the refusal to grant a real autonomy; and its 
security will now depend on the prudence or justice of the 
insurgent Cubans, who will probably not repudiate it, but 
will scale it down till a low interest can be paid out of the 
Imposts on tobacco. Spain will in this way be driven 
entirely from American waters, where she once sentenced 
men of all other nationalities to death as interlopers. 


In the Philippines the scene is even stranger, and 
more picturesque, because the accounts are more de- 
tailed, and less conflicting. The Captain-General is 
evidently in despair, and in order to provoke his superiors 
to an energy of which they are incapable, he reveals the 
whole truth, which is confirmed at every point from 
American sources. He is at the end of his resources. 
As the news of the American defeat of Admiral Montojo 








spread in the endless islands the natives everywhere rose, 
the native battalions commanded by Spaniards everywhere 
mutinied, and, as we fear it will be found, the clergy, who 
are objects of an inveterate and vindictive horror—the 
causes of which remain to be explained—were everywhere 
put to death. The Captain-General can rely only on 
about seven thousand Spanish troops, unpaid, badly pro- 
visioned, and imperfectly armed, the Philippines having 
been for many years the happiest hunting-ground of the 
corrupt administrator, the fraudulent eontractor, and the 
bribed commissariat clerk. Sefior Aguinaldo, the insurgent 
leader, apparently a man of initiative and ability, has 
called all his followers to arms, and has led them to an 
attack upon Manilla itself. The Tagals, many of them 
revolted soldiers, and all of them with Malay blood in 
their veins, which implies that they can display a ferocious 
though curiously intermittent daring, charge with swords 
and knives right up to the Spanish riflemen—this is 
officially admitted—have driven them in on the forts, have 
carried all the suburbs, and would carry Manilla itself but 
for Admiral Dewey’s interference. That brave officer does 
not want his victory to be stained by a massacre of white 
men by dark desperadoes, and does not entirely believe in 
the power of the more reasonable leaders like Aguinaldo to 
hold their followers in check. He has therefore signified, it 
is said, to his allies that if they cross the river which flows 
outside the capital he will open fire, and as that reinforce- 
ment would revive Spanish audacity, the insurgents halt, 
and await, like the Spaniards, and like Admiral Dewey 
himself, the arrival of the reinforcements from San Fran- 
cisco. Five thousand of them, including three thousand 
regular troops, should be in the harbour of Manilla by 
June 25th, and as the rumours of a succouring squadron 
from Spain are all part of the devices for keeping Madrid 
quiet, the Captain-General will after that date be sum- 
moned tosurrender. He may yield, or, as is more probable, 
he may think that his honour requires him to sacrifice his 
troops in one last engagement; but in either case the result 
is, humanly speaking, certain, and by July the Washing- 
ton Government should be in full possession of the 
Philippines, and face to face with the most difficult of the 
many problems that this war is evoking. We believe that 
Washington will keep the colony, the responsibility of 
either letting the Tagals loose, or reinstating Spain with 
a mission of vengeance in her mind, being too great for 
decent Americans to face; but there are alternatives, one 
but little discussed being to allow the Dutch to try their 
hands at making a second Java of the colony, with a Debt 
raised to pay American expenses. Nothing, however, is 
yet settled, the one thing certain being that America 
will regard any interference by Europe as an unfriendly 
impertinence to be met by cold disdain. 


Of the impression made by these events in Spain it is 
difficult to form a definite opinion. The correspondents all 
report an outward calm, and all mention, without quite 
believing, that the graver Spaniards still entertain hopes of 
peace either on the basis of the status quo, which is nonsense, 
or on the plan that Spain should grant independence to 
Cuba, that Washington should guarantee the Cuban Debt, 
and that Madrid should retain Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. These childish ideas are, however, all based 
either on ignorance as to the current of events, which is 
diligently fostered by the Ministry, who daily feed the 
people with wind; or on the fancy that because Mr. 
McKinley detests bloodshed, he can therefore make a 
peace which his whole nation would regard as ridiculous 
or shameful. The truth, however, must filter down, 
however slowly; and our conviction that when that truth 
is realised, and nothing more is hoped from Admiral 
Cervera, Spain, and especially Southern Spain, will 
explode in a burst of revolutionary passion, remains un- 
changed. The people consider, not without justice, that 
they have been “ betrayed,” not indeed by this Govern- 
ment, but by a succession of Governments, dating from 


‘1848. An enormous Debt has been created, millions have 


been voted for armaments, the children of Spain have been 
taken for the Army, more especially of late, in scores of 
thousands, and nevertheless the magnificent country, full 
of wealth and seated on two seas, has been left without 
any adequate means of defence. Its Navy was hardly fit 
for a battle, its Army of two hundred thousand men 
failed to subdue a colony which never collected thirty 
thousand insurgents for its war of liberation. The 
popular judgment attributes much of this almost 
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Chinese inefficiency to intrigue, and much more to 
corruption, and will, as we believe, most assuredly 
demand an account, which is not likely, the national 
character being what it is, to be liquidated with- 
out bloodshed. We expect a terrible outbreak in 
Spain, and our judgment is in no way modified by the 
statements that the ruling classes of the cities expect 
nothing of the kind, that they believe the Army can and 
will protect them, and that the tide of amusement shows 
as deep a volume as ever. The theatres were all open in 
Paris while the tumbrils were rolling towards the guillo- 
tine, and would be open next week if the Plague were 
carrying off five hundred men a day. We pity the Queen- 
Regent, who is a good woman, and a brave; we pity the 
present Government, which has been guilty only of un- 
truthfulness, and is possibly untruthful to itself as well 
as to its supporters; and we pity Spain itself, which is 
responsible only for part of its misfortunes; but if there 
is one truth more certain than another, it is that men 
inherit misfortunes as well as fortunes, or, as the old 
Hebrew put it, that “the fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” The past treat- 
ment by Spain of her transmarine possessions has earned 
for her the retribution which is now falling on a genera- 
tion which, except by its indifference—an_ indifference 
shown in the second appointment of General Weyler—has 
not earned the penalties it will suffer. The Spaniards 
may point to the Indian Mutiny as proof that insurgents 
may rise upon the guiltless ; but when the Sepoys sprang 
at our throats, tens of thousands of other Sepoys took 
service with us to put their countrymen down. Are there 
ten men not pure Spaniards in all the colonies who will 
stand to the death by Spain ? 





THE PUBLIC PURSE. 


T is difficult to regard Sir William Harcourt’s speech 
on the Finance Bill without anger and impatience. 
He had so good a case, and spoilt it so completely. He 
is perfectly right to warn the nation against the dangers 
of over-expenditure, and his attitude was also most sound 
when protestiug against the monstrous notion that we 
ought not to reduce taxation this year, though we can 
afford to do so, for fear we may want more money next 
year. To support these contentions with clear and 
temperate speech, and to show their wisdom, would 
have been most helpful. Unfortunately, Sir William 
Harcourt, instead of arguing out the matter on its 
merits, wandered off into a general attack on the spirit 
of Imperial expansion, and indulged in a few of his 
usual flouts and jeers about the Rural Rating Bill. 
Apparently, the one form of taxation that must never be 
reduced is the rates on agricultural land. Again, if we 
are to judge by Sir William Harcourt’s speech, there is 
little or no need for spending money on national defence. 
Other nations, he seems to think, only build navies 
because we do, and if we refused to play at the foolish 
game they would also see the error of their ways. At 
any rate, if we would only stop taking new places and 
spreading over new countries, we should not want to in- 
crease our military forces. 

With all due deference to Sir William Harcourt, this 
seems to us a very inadequate way of dealing with what, as 
we have said, we regard as the very sound general proposi- 
tions that underlie his speech. It is useless to talk in 
the way he does about the folly of Imperial expansion. 
Granted that it is a folly, it is none the less a fact, and 
though a Government may no doubt resist the pressure to 
annex really undesirable places, it cannot possibly resist the 
national demand that the Empire shall continue to expand. 
The country clearly means that we shall not be at a stand- 
still, and thus growth has become part of the law of our 
national being. But growth necessitates expenditure. 
Next, it is absurd not to recognise that our wealth and 
prosperity make us envied and disliked by the rest of the 
world, and to ignore the fact that the jealousy of our neigh- 
bours may some day take an active shape. That being 
so, we must arm, even if this arming brings more com- 
petitors into the field and adds to the power of our foes. 
But because we are in favour of a large expenditure 
upon the defence of the Empire, and upon making our 
supremacy at sea absolutely unquestionable, we are not to 
be counted as enemies of public thrift. We absolutely and 
entirely deny that there is any reason for assuming that 


Tra, 
the nation must either have a lavish and wastefy] system 
of finance, or else abandon the policy of expansion »~ 
military and naval strength. There is no such @’ 
dilemma presented to the nation. Theideaatthe. 
Sir Charles Dilke’s Resolution, namely, that we mugt 
not take off taxation this year because we may want 
it next, is bad finance and bad politics. One goog 
of course, the argument. It is assumed that the 
democracy will not bear the reimposition of taxes, and 
that therefore you must not reduce taxation unless you 
are absolutely sure that your expenditure is not going y 
We have no sort of patience with this preposterous plea, 
It shows a distrust of the people with which we are glad 
that the Unionist Government refused to associate them. 
selves. Depend upon it, if this country were at war, it 
would not be the working classes who would grumble at 
the sacrifices which they would be called on to make, [¢ 
we were once engaged in a great war, or were in real peril 
the nation would, we are sure, assent to any taxation 
necessary, or advised as necessary by the experts, to give 
us security and success. Englishmen are not sullen ang 
servile subjects, who will pay the old dues, but who would 
mutiny if asked to return to a full tax when once it had 
been reduced. Instead, they realise that they are contri- 
butors to a great national fund, and that we may have to 
increase the insurance against fire when the world js 
full of incendiaries. That argument against reduction 
is, in fact, one that is utterly worthless and absurd, 
No doubt a wise financier, though he may reduce 
a tax as low as possible, does not abolish it alto. 
gether if he thinks that there is any chance of having 
to reimpose it, for the total abolition of a tax means the 
knocking away of a mass of official scaffolding which it is 
tedious and expensive to reconstruct. This is, however, 
.an administrative, not a political or social, consideration. 


We come now to what we hold to be the most important 
part of the whole matter. In our opinion, it ought to be 
the standard principle of our Exchequer only to raise as 
much revenue in one year as is required for the expendi. 
ture of that year. The plan of underestimating the 
revenue and overestimating the expenditure, and thus 
producing a large realised surplus, is most vicious. 
Instead of a Chancellor of the Exchequer being praised 
for a large realised surplus, he ought, in our opinion, to be 
condemned for having madea miscalculation. All he has 
done has been to take more out of the taxpayers’ pockets 
than he need. It is true that under the present circum- 
stances the realised surplus either goes to pay off Debt 
or else to meet supplementary charges; but this does not 
alter the viciousness of the system. The result of so 
balancing estimated expenditure and revenue as to produce 
a large realised surplus is, we believe, to suggest a certain 
lavishness and easiness in the handling of the resources of 
the nation, which is most unwholesome. In theory, no 
doubt, it ought not to have any effect: upon the estimates, 
but in practice it does. All the talk of a full Treasury, 
and so on, inclines to a certain laxity when estimates 
are made and the cost of work is provided for. Officials 
have not the heart to make very close bargains when all 
the papers are talking about the vast wealth of John Bull. 
No one, that is, isso careful of the wine in the bottle when 
it is clear that there is more than enough, as when it will 
only just go round, or when possibly it may be necessary 
to draw another cork. Depend upon it, if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were to run risks, and estimate only 
just so as barely to make ends meet, we should see a 
greater spirit of economy éverywhere. The possibility 
of there not being enough to go round would impress 
men’s imaginations. They would not stop to say: ‘Oh, 
well, if we can’t just do it, it will make not the slightest 
real difference, and only mean that a little less Debt will 
be paid off.’ Instead, they would work hard to make 
both ends meet. In our opinion, then, our Chancellors of 
the Exchequer should not be so atraid of risking small 
deficits, or so proud of nominal surpluses. By all 
means let us spend the last penny necessary to give us 
the command of the sea, and to give our Empire a 
reasonable power of expansion as well as_ security, 
but when that is done, do not let us keep up taxation 
in case we may want more next year, or to produce 
a sensational surplus. Instead, our financiers ought 
to do everything they can to cut down taxes. We hold, 
therefore, that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was perfectly 








right in remitting a portion of the Tobacco-duties and in 
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~ vening the burden of the Income-tax in spite of th 
: ‘ng the burden of the Income-tax in spite of the 
ligne ad and the need for expenditure on pi If 
we must another year spend still more, let us spend 
it; but do not let us be afraid of the people. This 
refusal of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach to yield to the clamour 
against any remission of taxation in a stormy year shows 
that he is the able, statesmanlike financier which his 
friends have always declared him to be. That being 
go, why should he not tackle the really great financial 
roblem before us,—the problem of Local Taxation? If 
only he would set that straight, and find some better 
means of equalisation than the wasteful and clumsy 
rants-in-aid now in use, he would indeed have gained the 
thanks of the nation. Possibly there is no way of 
achieving the equalisation except by grants-in-aid, but 
at any rate it will be worth the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s while to lend to the task his experience, his 
good sense, and his genius for finance. 





THE PROBLEM OF CLERICAL POVERTY. 


HE difficult and depressing problem presented by 
T the poverty of the country clergy has again been 
brought into prominence by the debate on the rating of 
tithe-rent charge which took place last Monday. Into the 
complicated question of rural rating as it affects tithe we 
do not propose to enter upon the present occasion; but 
entirely apart from that matter, the condition of the rural 
clergy is in many cases most distressing. The number of 
rural benefices in which the clergyman cannot now 
possibly live and bring up a family in even the 
most moderate comfort unless he has private sources 
of income is very large. That might not matter, 
of course, if country clergymen generally possessed 
sufficient private means. Since, however, they notori- 
ously do not, we are confronted with the fact that 
the country districts are full of men literally beaten 
to the earth in a struggle for bare existence. Professor 
Jebb did not, we believe, exaggerate in the least when he 
spoke of “the load of sordid care which now rested 
ona large portion of the clergy.” There is no need to 
labour the point. It is admitted on all hands that the 
poverty of the rural clergy has become a most serious 
problem. But it is the business of statesmen—or at any 
rate of statesmen who do not desire Disestablishment—to 
face problems of this kind, and we would therefore urge 
most strongly that the whole matter should be thoroughly 
studied, and studied with a view not to lamentation and 
regret, but to finding some means of providing a remedy. It 
will not be possible, of course, to discover a plan which 
will instantly make all clergymen happy and comfortable, 
devoid of care, and possessed of a bank-balance. That 
is an earthly paradise which will never be discovered for 
the rural clergy. We do believe, however, that if the 
resources now by law at the command of the Church 
could be effectively husbanded and managed, a very great 
deal might be done to place the country clergy in a better 
material condition. We donot by this mean to suggest 
any scheme for “ pooling” the incomes of the clergy such as 
has often—and not unnaturally—been suggested by the 
secupants of the small livings. We do not desire to 
oroduce a dead uniformity, or to abolish all the prizes in 
the Church now open to men who wish to live as country 
clergymen. After all, the Church has a professional side 
—and it is by no means an unwholesome fact that it 
has—and every profession is stimulated and rendered 
more efficient by the existence of prizes. Who would 
care to be a doctor if every doctor got £300 a year, and 
no more ? 


But though we do not suggest “pooling ” the incomes 
of the rural clergy, we do mean to suggest a method of im- 
proving their position which in some way resembles it. As 
we understand the position, almost the worst burden on 
the ordinary incumbent is the uncertainty and precarious- 
ness Of his income. What often harasses him beyond 
endurance is the fact that he never knows whether bis 
income will really be forthcoming. Take the case of a 
clergyman with a living of which the value is £140 from 
tithe and sixty acres of glebe let at £1 an acre. This 
appears to mean an income of £200 a year, since on the 
present occasion we will not consider the deductions for 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, and for various other matters such 
as obligatory subscriptions, though they are pretty sure to 
exist in reality. Suppose in the case of the tithe that 








£100 is paid in one cheque by a big landlord, but that 
£40 has to be collected from other owners in the parish, 
small men who own a cottage and a field or two, and 
yeomen with farms of their own. It may well be that, 
though the legal claim to this £40 is absolute, and the 
owners are really able to pay, the difficulty of getting 
it all in is extreme. If the incumbent employs a solicitor, 
it will cost him 10 per cent. commission perhaps, and be 
made a grievance; while if not, he risks letting a good 
deal of it fall into arrears. Take it altogether, it is quite 
possible that nearly half the £40 may in many years be only 
got in after great trouble and anxiety. Yet onso small an 
income this £20 may be the margin on which in a great 
measure the comfort of the family depends. Take 
the glebe next. It may really be worth £60 a year, 
and yet every now and then there will be no little 
difficulty in actually obtaining the money. Suppose the 
tenant falls ill. The clergyman who goes to visit a man 
on his sick-bed cannot dun him for rent, nor can he even 
be harsh when he knows that the unfortunate farmer has 
had great troubles in his family. It may easily happen, 
that is, that even when the glebe is apparently well let 
the clergyman has in certain years to go without the 
whole of his rent. If tithe difficulties and glebe-rent diffi- 
culties come together, the parsonwith a nominal net £250 may 
find that he has a bare £180 to live on and pay rates and 
taxes and subscriptions out of. Possibly for the next ten 
years the parson may have a run of good luck, and every- 
thing will be paid punctually. That one bad year will, 
however, have left its effects, and may be the source of 
lifelong difficulties. If this view of the matter is a just 
one, as we believe it is,a very great deal might be done 
to relieve the clergy merely by arranging that their 
incomes, whatever they are, should be paid regularly and 
punctually,—got in, that is, without the mental anxiety and 
difficulty which is occasioned when a clergyman has to worry 
for his money, or even to threaten any of his parishioners 
with legal process if they delay payment any longer. 
Shortly, our proposal is this. We would do for the 
country clergy what was done for the Bishops and Deans 
and Chapters fifty years ago. That is, we would hand 
over the tithe and the glebe of the country benefices to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners—or a new body on the 
same lines, if that were considered better—and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners should in future pay to the 
incumbent quarterly the net value of his living— 
assuming, that is, that the clergyman would have 
collected whatever the law allowed him to collect— 
less a commission to cover collection, in all cases 
of 5 per cent., but in cases of the larger livings, 
say over £300, of 7 per cent., and of livings over 
£600, of 10 per cent. This would give a certain benefit 
to the poor livings, and yet not destroy the value of the 
prizes. In the case of tithe there would, of course, be no 
difficulty in calculating the amount to be paid quarterly. 
In the case of glebe, either the sum actually received— 
minus the commission—might be given, or else the 
Commissioners might have a valuation made, and pay 
that as a fixed sum, setting gains against losses. 


We shall be told, no doubt, that the scheme is an 
absurdity,—that it is open to every possible objection, 
economic and moral and ecclesiastical. We should not be 
surprised, indeed, to hear that it is contrary to Scripture. 
Our answer is, What man has done man can do. Let us, 
however, look a little more closely at the objections that 
will probably be raised. Unquestionably we shall be met 
at once with the allegation that the scheme could not pay, 
that the Commissioners would never be able to collect 
their tithes and their glebe-rents, that their office expenses 
would be terrific, and that, in spite of the commission, 
they would be bankrupt at the end of the first year. We 
do not agree. We believe that the tithe- payers, 
knowing that the Commissioners never forego a legal right, 
would pay in a very different fashion from what they 
do now, as also would the glebe-farmers. Again, 
in the case of glebe the Commissioners’ agent would often 
make a far better bargain than could the rector or vicar. 
Then, too, commutation of tithe and advantageous sales 
of glebe-lands would be far more easily managed than 
now. Let us assume, however, that the Commissioners 
would not be able to make both ends meet even with 
their percentages. In that case we would make up 
any deficiency by a grant from the surplus of the 
present Ecclesiastical Commissioners. That goes now, as 
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every one knows, to augment and endow small livings. 
It would, therefore, be no deflection of the funds to apply 
them to any deficiency under the scheme we have pro- 
posed. Next, as to the moral objections. It will be said 
perhaps that the clergy benefit and are humanised by the 
possession of the glebe, and that they thereby acquire a 
keen interest in the life of the parish. As stipendiary 
priests they would degenerate into Anglican curés. We 
do not think so. What keeps them from that, and makes 
them human and good citizens, as well as parish priests, 
is their wives and children. Instead of it being a dis- 
advantage, it would be an advantage for the clergyman to 
get a quarterly cheque by the post instead of having to 
raise his income himself out of the parish. The fact that 
owners paid their tithe to the Commissioners, and 
that the glebe landlord was not the parson, but some 
one in London, would be a gain, not an injury, to 
the life of the parish. There is one other objection. 
We shall be told it will be bad for the Church. 
It will be said that it will be easier to disestablish and 
disendow if all the clerical eggs have been put in one 
basket. In our opinion, this is a delusion. Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment will not be stopped by considera- 
tions such as these. If they come, they will come because 
in the opinion of the electors the Church has somehow 
denationalised herself, and not from any petty reason. 
To refuse to do something which will help the clergy for 
fear of making Disestablishment easier would be most un- 
wise. Next, we shall be told that the Liberationists will 
object because they will think that the Church would be 
strengthened, and that it would not be wise to stir up 
Liberationist feeling. That is, again, a most foolish 
argument. The less Churchmen think of the bogey of 
Disestablishment the better,—except when it makes them 
resolve to put their house in order. What they should do 
is simply to think of how to make the Church most 
national, most comprehensive, and most efficient. Last, of 
course, will come the argument that the rural clergy will 
not themselves agree to the arrangement. Of course, if 
that is true, there is no use arguing any more. But is it 
true? We expect not. We believe that if the men who 
ought now by right to “touch” £200 from tithe and 
glebe could be sure of getting £190, paid quarterly, with- 
out any further trouble or deduction, they would welcome 
the notion with delight. If, however, any existing in- 
cumbents object, there is no reason why they should not 
stand out. Let the Commissioners only assume the tem- 
poralities of vacant livings,—unless the existing incum- 
bents chose to voluntarily surrender their sources of 
income into the Commissioners’ hands. 





THE DISESTABLISHMENT OF PEKIN. 


HE Globe of Monday affirms, on information which to 

its conductors seems conclusive, that the Emperor 

of China has resolved to quit Pekin, that the needful 
arrangements are being made, and that the project will 
almost immediately be carried into execution. The troops 
which are to protect the march of the Imperial household 
are, indeed, already under orders. Many circumstances 
combine to make us incline to believe that this statement, 
strangely as it will strike many of our readers, is 
substantially true; and if true it may materially affect the 
progress of affairs in the Far East. It is certain that 
ever since the time of General Gordon the idea has been 
familiar to the Chinese Court, for he pressed it upon them 
as the essential condition to any reinvigoration of China. 
We can state with confidence on our own information that 
it was revived during the war with Japan, that it strongly 
attracted the Emperor himself, that all the preparations 
necessary were made, and that it was only given up 
because the Empress-Mother at the last moment 
absolutely refused to quit her palace. It is further 
certain from the evidence of his own appeal to the people 
just published in the Pekin Gazette, and quoted by our- 
selves last week, that the Emperor feels his humiliating 
position most keenly, and is preparing the public mind in 
the Chinese fashion for some action of great importance. 
And lastly, the place selected for the new capital is not 
the one of which Europeans have thought, viz., Nankin, 
which is the centre of Chinese as opposed to Tartar 
feeling, but Singan, in the province of Shensi, the ancient 
capital, which was also selected during the Japanese 
War. Singan is a great fortified city, with old 


es 


palaces in it, is capable of easy defence, and is exposed 
to influences rather Mongolian than Chinese. It is seven 
hundred miles from Pekin, nine hundred miles from the 
more southern coasts, is protected on the south and east 
by a chain of hills, and on the north and west by the 
Hoangho, and is backed by the wildest portion of the 
great Mongolian steppe, which can be traversed only by 
Tartar caravans, and by them with exceeding difficulty 
Singan is hundreds of miles from the Russian frontier. [j 
affords, therefore, the safest of retreats for the Court 
which once seated there will be to a great extent ex. 
empted from pressure, whether coming from the coast 
or from Russia; while as regards the general govern. 
ment of China, Singan is at least as central as Pekin. 
The new capital will allow the Court to retreat in an 
emergency either into Thibet or Mongolia, whither it 
could hardly be followed, and its situation may make it 
possible to raise an army of hardier men than those 
now called soldiers, men who will actually fight, and 
whom if they are well armed, fairly drilled, and sup- 
ported by the desert cavalry, it may be a task of some 
difficulty to subdue. The Chinese Emperors had such 
a force at their disposal once, and rotten as everything 
in China has become, it is by no means certain that if 
the Court were only relieved of the incessant pressure 
put upon Pekin by its accessibility to any sea-borne or 
rail-borne force, they could not gather a force for 
their defence which would have some reality. With 
fifty thousand infantry, twenty thousand cavalry, and 
a force of light and mobile artillery at the disposal of 
Singan, it would be a serious enterprise for any Power 
to push invasion up to the gates of the new sacred 
city, the mere cost of such a movement being too 
great for any Power except England and America, and 
great even for them unless the object were of the first 
importance. 


The abandonment of Pekin will then be injurious to 
European influence on China? That depends. It may 
be taken as certain that this will be the object of the 
Court in making so great a change, and in certain respects 
that; object will in all probability be realised. The 
menacing importance of Port Arthur, of Wei-hai-wei, of 
Kiao-chow, and of the Japanese ports will be decidedly 
diminished. Neither St. Petersburg, London, Berlin, nor 
Tokio will be able to squeeze the central power with as 
mauch ease as at present, for to reach Singan they must 
move armies over nearly a thousand miles through a 
hostile country, which, even if it refused to fight, might 
render the collection of supplies intolerably costly. It is 
possible even, if the Emperors build fortifications and use 
the spade wisely, that reaching Singan may be made im- 
practicable, and that the Court, feeling safe, may venture 
once more obstinately to refuse all European demands, 
just as well as unjust. If the dynasty suddenly produced 
a man competent to govern, or if a new and better set of 
Mandarins grew up round the throne, this would be the 
result, and the fall of China might be postponed for a 
century; but events may also go in a very different way. 
The safety in which the descendants of Timour lived at Delhi 
did not save India from being conquered. The Emperorat 
Singan will have no more power over his great Viceroys, 
unless, indeed, he can create a mobile army, than he has at 
Pekin ; and we should suspect that it is at this point that 
the joint in his armour will be found. The European 
Powers, finding representations made at Singan utterly 
useless, will whenever a difficulty occurs negotiate, as they 
did in India, with individual Viceroys; will treat them, as 
they did in India, as if they were independent Princes; 
and will disregard the fact that their concessions are 
legally of no value. Russia will compel Li Hung Chang, 
as Viceroy of Tientsin—which includes Manchuria—to 
grant her what she requires, Germany will deal direct 
with the Governor of Shantung, France will “speak” 
with the Viceroy of the two Kwangs in the South, and 
Great Britain will insist on full protection for her trade 
and practical obedience from the great Mandarins who 
govern in the valley of the Yangtse. We do not exactly 
see how a Court at Singan could prevent that process any 
more than a Court at Pekin, while the motive for exerting 
local pressure would be much stronger than at present. 
Just now the weakest and most accessible place in the 
Empire is the capital, but if the capital is transferred to 
the western hills, the weakest places will be the nearest 





great cities to the coast, or, if Russia is the offended 
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Power, to the Trans-Asian Railway. The Viceroys will 
be coerced instead of the Emperors. That is the way in 
which the Portuguese pressed from the west upon the 
Mogul Empire, and the French under Bussy in the south, 
and the English under Clive in the east, while the 
Emperor, though safe in Delhi, shrunk into a shadowy, 
though still greatly venerated power. His distance 
from the coast did not protect him in the least, and it 
was a sea Power, which had hundreds of miles to march 
to get at him, which finally terminated first his real, and 
then his nominal, authority. 

It is possible, of course, that the Chinese Court, seated 
in a new capital, and surrounded, as must be gradually 
the case, with new influences, some of which will flow in 
from Thibet, may acquire a new vitality; but we do not 
exactly see why it should. It is just as likely that the 
Court, finding itself practically safe, with a sufficient 
revenue for its own expenses, and with fewer Europeans 
to worry it, may sink into a sloth even more listless than 
at present, adhere to etiquettes with even greater tenacity, 
and choose for its advisers men equally corrupt. A 
dynasty is made successful by its men, not by its habitat, 
and the Manchu dynasty, to all appearance, is hope- 
lessly effete. The retreat of the Roman Emperors to 
Ravenna, which is the occurrence which the abandonment 
of Pekin most directly suggests, did not strengthen the 
Roman Empire, or give it stronger Emperors, or, in the 
end, keep out the barbarians. It is true that one cause 
of the ruin of China has been the seclusion of recent 
Emperors, and their consequent entire dependence upon 
information derived from advisers interested in keeping 
them ignorant of essentials; but the removal to Singan 
will not necessarily terminate this seclusion, which, 
tedious as it must be, has become of almost religious 
obligation. Thelast great Emperor, Kien Lung, reviewed 
his own troops, hunted in the desert, and even made tours 
of inspection; but the new etiquette prohibits all those 
indecorous proceedings, and one does not see why they 
should be begun again at Singan. If an Army is formed, 
as is certainly the intention, a strong Tartar General may 
make himself Mayor of the Palace, or even mount the 
throne; but it is much more probable that the Tsungli 
Yamen will continue to wield the power of the throne, 
that its members will be corrupt, and that action of any 
kind will be interrupted by their furious dissensions. In 
that event the central power will go on withering at 
Singan as it has withered at Pekin, while the Viceroys, 
becoming even more independent than at present, will be 
held by the European Powers even more responsible. It 
seems strange to us, this death of an Empire from 
catalepsy ; but still Empires have died before, and unless 
there should be a change of dynasty—an assumption 
which presupposes a great popular movement—we have 
little hope for China, even if it should escape for a time 
from the humiliating demands of European Ambassadors. 
After all, insolvents die, like other people, of internal 
disease, and not of their creditors’ demands. 





THE BISHOPS AND THE CLERGY. 


E are not at all sure that the Bishops have not 

been rather embarrassed than helped by the recent 
assurances of obedience on the part of the clergy. Under 
any circumstances these assurances would have had the 
inconvenience that they leave the next step to the Bishops. 
“We will do whatever you tell us to do” is a delightful 
expression of an admirable sentiment. But the most 
passive obedience and the most absolute non-resistance 
have their limit somewhere, and we cannot think the 
Bishops unduly suspicious if they believe that this limit 
may prove in practice to be a good deal nearer than 
people think. Professions of submission when they are 
voluntary are commonly held by those who make them to 
create a corresponding obligation on the part of those to 
whom they are addressed not to drive a willing horse too 
hard. If this obligation is disregarded, and the orders 
given prove to be stringent beyond expectation, it will 
not be difficult to show that they relate to matters to 
which the promise of obedience does not extend. Those 
who are most sincerely anxious that some bound should 
be set to the present lawlessness in the Church of England 
may well be most fearful lest some want of judgment in 
a Bishop should give disobedience a fresh sanction instead 
of a new check. 





Instances of such want of judgment are already to 
hand. If there be one thing more than another that those 
who are most bent upon restraining the adoption of new 
and startling ceremonial might be expected to desire, it is 
the severance of the most extreme clergy from their more 
moderate fellows. We are not saying that this is a good 
thing in itself, and we can quite understand why some at 
least of the signers of the memorandum which has lately 
appeared should wish to avoid anything of the kind. In 
the interest of the High Church party no doubt such a 
severance is greatly to be deprecated. We, however, are 
thinking, not of High Churchmen, but of Low Churchmen, 
and it seems to us that, from their point of view, a break in 
the solidarity of the High Church party is much to be 
desired. We are familiar with a similar state of things 
in politics. Liberals and Unionists are alike given to 
exhorting one another to show their independence by 
breaking up the party to which they belong. But Liberals 
and Unionists are equally aware that this advice is for the 
most part prompted by a desire which is not quite dis- 
interested. A divided party is a far less formidable 
adversary than a united party. In the case, however, 
with which we are dealing the people whose interest 
it is to prevent solidarity among High Churchmen are 
the people who seem bent on doing all they can to 
produce it. The Bishop of Hereford the other day, 
the Bishop of Sodor and Man more recently, have been 
doing their best to bring High Churchmen of both wings, 
moderate and extreme, once more into line. They con- 
found doctrines and practices which are held and used by 
a few of the High Church clergy with doctrines and 
practices which are held and used by the great majority 
of the High Church clergy. They may be quite justified 
in viewing all alike with impartial disfavour,—in de- 
nouncing, for example, with equal vehemence the man 
who reserves the Sacrament and the man who teaches the- 
Real Presence, the man who sings the Litany of the 
Virgin in procession and the man who hears confessions 
in his church. We say nothing about the validity or the 
consistency of their objections, we are only concerned with: 
their practical results. Viewed in this light we can 
imagine nothing more unfortunate. Here, for the first 
time, they have a number of prominent High Churchmen 
voting resolutions and signing memorandums the object 
of which is to dissociate themselves from certain other 
High Churchmen who have, as their critics consider, gone 
too far in the way of ceremonial development. The 
obvious policy of the Low Church party—at least, so we 
should have thought—was to welcome these unexpected 
allies, to be on their guard against saying anything 
which could serve to reunite once more moderates 
and extremes, to keep, for the moment at least, 
all their hard words for the men who have been 
abandoned even by their own friends. What they 
have done, so far at all events as the action of these 
two Bishops goes, is the direct opposite of this. They 
have directed their censures against matters on which all 
High Churchmen are agreed, instead of limiting them to. 
matters on which High Churchmen are strongly, and even 
fiercely, divided. The effect of such a policy can only be 
to make High Churchmen close their ranks, and forget 
their possibly grave differences in presence of a common 
enemy. It may be an effect for which certain High 
Churchmen will be thankful, but for that very reason 
it is strange to see it brought about by the very men who 
have most reason to wish it away. 


Happily for the Church of England, there are other 
Bishops who are anxious to deal with the present difticul- 
ties in a different temper and with a different object. 
The Bishop of Rochester in his address to his Diocesan 
Conference, the Bishops of Waketield and Chester in the 
York Convocation, the Bishop of Winchester in his dio- 
cesan magazine, have all spoken with a general agreement 
in the direction of patience and temper. Liberty, accord- 
ing to the Bishop of Rochester, must remain the rule, and 
when it needs restraining, as he acknowledges it does 
in some ways now, the weapons used must be “ per- 
suasion and counsel.” A growing and living Church, 
says the Bishop of Wakefield, must have constant 
developments, and some of these developments must 
be of the nature of experiments. The situation, says 
the Bishop of Chester, is critical, but it is not acutely 
critical, and the worst possible way in which the Bishops 
could meet it would be to give the rein to excitement and 
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alarm. Let both sides, says the Bishop of Winchester, try 
to be as reasonable as they can,—reasonable in their con- 
demnation of observances which they do not like, reasonable 
in their introduction of observances which their people do 
not like. The meaning of all this we take to be that the 
wiser Bishops see strongly the value of patience, of giving 
the resisting clergy a long interval in which to consider 
whether disregard of Episcopal authority is consistent with 
their position as ministers of an Episcopal Church. It is 
difficult, no doubt, to imagine ourselves in the place of one 
of the extreme clergy, but if such a transfer were possible 
we can conceive nothing that would suit our book better 
than an avalanche of Episcopal directions and prohibitions 
sent forth on their mission with an entire disregard of 
circumstances, antecedents, and characters. There would 
certainly be something in the list which could not be 
obeyed without doing mischief in the parish or con- 
gregation, and we should only have to concentrate 
our disobedience upon this one point, and wait for the 
whole fabric of Episcopal intervention to break down. 
We greatly doubt whether even the clergy who are 
most opposed to what they regard as a gratuitous act of 
submission will be found specially anxious to defy their 
Bishop if he privately asks them to reconsider the intro- 
duction for this or that service for which there is no 
authority in the Prayer-book, and to make allowance for 
the irritation which its sudden appearance among the 
services of the Church of England is likely to excite. It 
may make all the difference in a case of this kind whether 
the Bishop is tactful or inconsiderate; inclined to parade 
his authority, or willing to go into the question as one 
friend with another; given to the use of big words about 
Popery and secret societies, or prepared to listen to the 
clergyman’s defence of his action, and to examine with 
him the advantages and disadvantages of the course 
he wishes to take; hasty in laying down general laws, or 
careful to restrict his intervention to each successive case 
as it arises. If we have some Bishops to whom we must 
look for the first of these sets of alternatives, it is something 
to know that there are others who may be expected to 
guide themselves by the second. We can only hope that 
it is to the latter that the occasions for taking action will 
present themselves. 








PRECARIOUSNESS. 

HE Bishop of London, whom we are greatly disposed to 
respect for a certain masculineness of thought, said 

last week in an address to the Co-operative Congress at Peter- 
borough that he believed the first cause of discontent in this 
country—he meant, we fancy, the first cause of corroding 
care—was the precariousness of occupation. Men knew that 
their incomes might disappear from causes beyond their own 
control, and sometimes beyond their understanding, and their 
lives were poisoned by a care of which no efforts of their own 
could make them clear. If Dr. Creighton was thinking, as 
he probably was thinking, of the kind of men who can 
appreciate co-operation, who invest in co-operative societies, 
and who understand all the benefits the system can confer, 
his remark was, we believe, entirely just. From the higher 
class of artisans, upwards almost to the top of the pro- 
fessions, among all kinds of business men, and, in fact, 
throughout all the grades of those whose incomes are not 
solid, this form of care is the grand disturbing force which im- 
pairs serenity and intercepts enjoyment. However prosperous 
they may be, they all know that an attack of illness, a temporary 
loss of mental power, a fluctuation in popular taste, sometimes 
even an outside occurrence like a mercantile panic or a far 
distant war, may bring upon them what is practicallyruin. The 
small shopkeepers, of whom there are such numbers, dread 
loss of business, the little people who live by salaries fear loss 
of occupation, the struggling professionals shrink from those 
lacune which constantly recur in the work that flows to 
them, with a dread which hardly any other apprehension pro- 
duces in their minds. Indeed, they feel no other. They have 
in this country no fear of being wronged; they never, as the 
elergy complain, think about death at all; and they are free 
from the terror of sickness, except as a pecuniary terror, toan 
extent which is often the despair of hygeists and sanitary 
reformers. These latter can frighten anybody more easily than 
those who are earning livelihoods, finding their disciples, in fact, 
most readily among the idle and the well-to-do. The depth 





ani 
of the feeling varies, of course, with individual temperament. 
but all until they are “safe” feel the pressure of pecuni ‘ 
care to some extent, and with a considerable proportion jt is 
the preoccupation of their lives. It is this which gives to 
every employment under the State a value which often gnp. 
prises the dispensers of patronage, which induces lawyers 
apparently prosperous to accept County Court judgeships, 
and which develops such fierce rivalry for even poor “ appoint. 
ments” if only they are for life, or carry a right to pensions, 
“T should never sleep,” said a poorly paid inspector of schools 
in our hearing, as he declined four thousand a year, dependent 
upon professional chances; and he spoke the inner feeling 
of thousands, who would yet acknowledge that they were 
probably unreasonable. They have a sort of horror even of 
prosperity, if it seems to them “ precarious,” akin to the horror 
with which a whole class of educated men regard investments 
in which there is any element of uncertainty. Some of them 
are pessimists, others are aware of hidden weaknesses in their 
frames or their minds, and others, again, are shrewd calcy. 
lators, but they all long for a kind of tranquillity which 
while their pecuniary future is open to chance they can never 
enjoy. “ What on earth,” a leading professional man wag 
recently asked, “should make you want that appointment? 
You must be making five times that salary.” “So I am,” 
was the reply, “ but I distrust my throat;” and that is but 
one of a thousand distrusts which take from the educated who 
have to work the sense of calm, and often, especially if they 
are women, destroy half their capacity for exertion. It takes 
such a long time to save anything; the saved money nowa- 
days produces so little; and the hostile chances are so many, 
so invisible, and so difficult to fend off. 


If, however, Dr. Creighton intended his remarks to apply 
to the handworkers in this country, he was, we believe, only 
partially correct. It is true that as education advances, and 
consciousness is more fully developed, the form of care of 
which he was thinking tends to become much blacker and 
more acute. The best artisans often feel it like a confirmed 
melancholy, and at about fifty, the philanthropic societies 
tell us, it rages in grades of labour far below theirs. They 
know how the new demand for picked men threatens them, 
how reluctant employers are to give work to grey hairs, how 
nearly impossible it is for a mature man or woman, once 
thrown out of the groove, ever to get back into it again 
without accepting reductions which destroy the whole 
amenity of life. The little shopkeeper who once fails in his 
rent has for the rest of his life to live a shopman,—that is, 
in his own eyes, to be sent down the ladder. The clerk 
who is once dismissed has usually to regain a post by 
consenting to a reduction of one-third. Domestic ser- 
vants, who of all classes in the country are most the prey 
of poor relations, are often literally almost maddened by 
pecuniary care, which, according to temperament, makes 
them cantankerous, induces them to drink, or develops in 
them the apathetic doggedness which employers frequently 
set down to want of “willingness” in their work. The 
number who feel like this will, we believe, increase with in- 
telligence, education enlarging anything rather than the 
capacity of happiness; but the majority in England are 
still free of this kind of care. “I’m a bolder man than 
you, Sir,” said a labourer to his master; “I durst spend my 
last farden, and you dursen’t.” He never looked forward at 
all, but went on from week to week quite content if he was 
three days ahead of the world, and not much troubled if he 
was three days behind it. That is the permanent tone of 
millions in Great Britain, of three-fourths of all agricultural 
labourers, of two-thirds of all unskilled men, and of perhape 
half of all artisans well under fifty years of age. Want of 
means may vex them, but true care, the care which has for 
foundation a vague dread of the future, does not worry them 
at all. They think no more about possible pauperism than 
they think about death, regard extreme thrift, thrift like that 
of a French peasant, as a sign of a mean mind, and reject 
advice to save, not only as too difficult—which it often is— 
but as having in it something akin to cowardice. The 
strong-bodied labourers, miners, navvies, sailors, and 
fishermen—though the last vary greatly with locality— 
look down on a man who saves as somehow wanting in 
a virtue, and much too unsocial for the best kind of charac- 
ter. They have a pluck about pecuniary things—courage 








is too big a word—which seems to philanthropists detest- 
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able, but which has something fine about it too, and which 


certainly helps to keep energy alive. Discontent is not 
the vice of these men, but rather content, and a callous way of 
disregarding the suffering which their want of apprehension 
often brings upon their women and their children. They will 
never be helped by co-operation, nor, we fancy, with all respect 
for the Bishop of London, will the class which really feels 

cuniary fear. Co-operation has many recommendations, it 
cheapens goods, and distributes profits fairly, but we do not 
know that it gives more security than any other form of invest- 
ment. The man with a good balance in the Savings Bank is as 
safe as the co-operator, and therefore as freefrom care. We 
should rather look for the removal of care to an increase of 
arithmetical intelligence, and a consequent spread over a broad 
area of the habit of insurance. It would not be impossible, if 
a whole town would accept the facts of insurance as a town 
sometimes accepts, say, anti-vaccination, to diminish greatly, 
or even abolish, pecuniary precariousness; and we rather 
wonder that, with the existing rage for philanthropic work, 
no “Society” has yet tried to establish such a system. Its 
managers would have to employ lecturers in numbers, pre- 
ferentially women, and would find themselves constantly sus- 
pected of trying to rob the poor; but if they were coldly clear 
in their statements, and gifted with the untiring perseverance 
which is exhibited by the agents of some of the profit- 
seeking societies, they would succeed at last, and they 
might accomplish untold good. At least they would 
accomplish it, if indeed it be a good to diminish pecuniary 
fear, of which proposition, when in a meditative fit, we are 
not quite so sure as the Bishop of London. That fear is a 
very effective whip, and the majority of men, we fear, need 
whipping to make them do anything effectual. In that land 
of Cockaigne where roast chickens fly about crying ‘‘ Come, 
eat me,” there would be little industry; and whether work 
is a curse or not, it strengthens character, as the habit of 
wearing clothes—which is equivalent to living in training 
to carry weight—strengthens the frame. We need not, how- 
ever, consider that doubt just now. It is a little too 
academic. Happiness and misery depend mainly upon our 
inner consciousness of gladness or of melancholy, and as 
things are now we agree with Dr. Creighton that there is 
not too much happiness in our English world, and that if we 
could diminish the general sense of pecuniary precarious- 
ness the quantity would be materially increased. 





LITERATURE AND TOLERANCE. 


HEN George Eliot was asked what was the chief 
lesson she had learnt from life’s experience, she 

replied, “ Tolerance.” This, if we are to judge from his very 
interesting remarks at Arbroath, is also the lesson which 
Mr. John Morley has derived from his experience in the world. 
Time was when Mr. Morley was engaged in a strenuous war 
on the accepted fundamental beliefs of his countrymen. The 
star of Newman, as Mr. Morley has himself told us, had set in 
that day of agnostic energy, and the star of Mill had risen. 
The world was to be made over again on a new pattern which 
Auguste Comte had woven out of his moral consciousness. 
“ Rigour and vigour,” to use Arnold’s phrase, abounded, and 
any one who did not subscribe to the new formulas was 
regarded with no little scorn. It can scarcely be said that 
tolerance was then the most conspicuous mark of the writings 
of Mr. Morley, or of any other of the Positivist and Utili- 
tarian schools. But Mr. Morley has seen something of the 
real world since that day, and it is a different world from 
that which presents itself to the imagination of a philo- 
sophic neophyte who has derived his ideas from the French 
Eacyclopxdists of the last century. The world of d’Holbach, 
of Helvetius, of Diderot, was a very limited world, its outlines 
were hard and clear, and it suggested no thought of the ever- 
expanding universe, no ‘‘ murmurs and scents of the infinite 
sea.” A man of the reflective and pensive mind of Mr. 
Morley cannot remain satisfied while “confined and pestered ” 
in such a narrow range, and we do not wonder, therefore, that 
he has attained to a wider vision of life, or that he is quite 
willing to think of men in a kindly spirit, as his brothers, 
even although they are not prepared to subscribe to all the 
doctrines laid down in a certain notable work on “Com- 
Promise.” This widening of the spiritual horizon is a great 
gain. But when we ask how it is brought about we are con- 





fronted with a statement which we cannot accept,—viz., that 
the study of literature brings wide sympathies, tolerant 
views, and fine human feelings. The purpose of libraries 
and of books, said Mr. Morley, quoting sympathetically 
from an “admirable man of letters,’ was to “bring 
more sunshine into the lives of our fellow-countrymen, 
more goodwill, more good humour, and more of the 
habit of being pleased with one another.” Of course 
this pleasant platitude was received with “cheers.” Every- 
body was in a good mood, quite satisfied with himself and 
with everybody else, and all were looking forward in a 
vague way to the increase of sunshine, goodwill, good 
humour, in the Arbroath of the future. It seems a pity 
to spoil so fair a picture, yet is it true that literature 
in itself has the effect on character attributed to it by Mr. 
Morley ? 


What is the first effect on the mind of a serious man of 
some stimulating book, the reading of which forms a mental 
crisis in his life? Does it add to his good humour or to 
his habit of being pleased with other people? On the con- 
trary, it tends to make him moody and silent. It breaks up 
remorselessly the little world in which he had felt such 
secure anchorage, and drives him forth to fierce battle with 
the tempest-tossed seas. His complacent acceptance of 
the average ideals of his friends, his class, his nation, is 
rudely shattered; and while, on the one hand, his mind 
is disturbed by violent emotion and new ideas, on the other 
hand, the consciousness of having mounted, as it were, toa 
higher plane of intellectual life is apt to engender a spiritual 
pride which rather separates him from the common herd than 
leads him to find any pleasure in it. In Goethe’s great drama 
it is not till Faust has grown weary of jurisprudence and 
philosophy, and has resolved to turn aside from mental pur- 
suits that seem to lead nowhere to the common life of the 
common people, that he finds within himself any good 
humour towards average mankind, or any interest in its 
poor, little, trivial pleasures. Indeed, the whole drama of 
Faust, product of the world’s greatest mind since Shake- 
speare, leaves us in no doubt that to Goethe the life of 
action, of conscious service of others, and not of mental 
contemplation, such as the study of literature usually pro- 
duces, was that which leads to harmonious relations with one’s 
fellows. The higher literature is, indeed, apt to disenchant us 
with the actual world. The men around us seem so stupid, 
so sunk in petty details, so frivolous, that we yearn to escape 
from them into the ideal world of the imagination where no 
foolish intrusion can mar the “ sacred, everlasting calm.” The 
reading of books is, indeed, apt to engender a very subtle and 
refined selfishness, a “pale cast of thought,” not a little 
irritation at human folly. We think that the conscious- 
ness of most readers of the higher literature will testify 
to this. 


Does the reading of a work of literature profoundly affect 
minds which have not already what the author hopes to give 
them? Mr. Lowell has said that nobody can read the last 
cantos of the “ Paradiso” and then go and do a mean thing, 
We do not believe anything of the kind. Men are singularly 
complex persons, and in their personalities several lives are 
being led at the same time. The “ Paradiso” as literature 
might pass into a section of the mind without in the least 
affecting another section, because there is at present in sucha 
man no unifying principle which forms his life into one con 
sistent whole. In the same way it is sometimes claimed that 
music has a nobly purifying influence on the mind. Listen 
to the chatter at a great concert, and see if you can maintain 
such a proposition. The talk is of details and externals,— 
how this man played his violin and that his trumpet, how the 
strings were managed here and the wind instruments there. 
For the talkers it was a matter of technique, not of spiritual 
influence. Literature rather arouses our critical instincts, 
and sometimes even a certain sense of opposition, than com- 
pels our complete homage. Time was, in early communities, 
when the bard melted all hearts and suffused a common 
emotion among all the listening minds. But as the world 
grows in self-consciousness this primitive feeling passes away, 
and we tend to approach works of literature more as we 
approach mathematical problems. We turn them round and 
round, survey them critically from various points of view, 
and the chances are that we end by quarrelling about the 
merits of the writer. Nor is the temper of the man of letters. 
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himself favourable to this alleged harmony and good humour. 
Few men of letters are good-humoured men; they are 
usually, like Carlyle, “gey ill to live wi’.” Nature compels 
them to pay a heavy price for entertaining or instructing 
the world. It may be further said of them that their 
function is not to make men satisfied, but profoundly 
dissatisfied, with themselves. They come, not to bring peace, 
but asword. Without going beyond our own country, think 
of the effect produced by such powerful writers as Milton, 
Pope, Swift, Byron, Carlyle, Browning. They produce 
schools, they incite to controversy; they certainly do not 
increase our good humour. Nor do the learned men who 
have devoured libraries larger than that at Arbroath strike 
one as being more in love, on that account, with their average 
fellow-men. If ever there was a man who had read nearly all 
the best books that had been produced, it was Macaulay; yet 
excellent man as he was at heart, who could have been more 
dogmatic, more clamant, more intolerant at times than he? 
Voltaire, the special champion of tolerance and humanity, 
was roused at times to displays of childish rage against others, 
which show that literature bad not given to him equa- 
nimity of soul. The literary controversies of the world 
have often been far from edifying, though, happily, they 
have not involved nations in war. Yet, comparing them 
with those political controversies which have led to war, 
we are not sure that the latter do not reveal the broader 
spirit. 

In a word, we have no belief in mere literature forming the 
bond which will unite mankind. It may just as well repel as 
attract. The martial music of a fighting clan may knit its 
members together for the coming onset; but it acts in a very 
different way on the foe who is not subject to its charms. So 
‘s it with literature ; it stirs up antagonism just as truly as it 
harmonises ; it disillusionises the world as truly as it makes 
us in love with it. We read Shakespeare and find an interest 
in every human being, from the Prince who rolls by in his 
carriage to the beggar crawling on the pavement. But we 
read Dante, and that moral indifference, that supremacy of 
the purely esthetic feeling, passes away; we find the 
spiritual fact looming up behind the vari-coloured picture of 
the bright world, and we take sides; the moment of mere 
good humour has passed away. There is one class of books 
which we may exempt from our general judgment,—those in 
which literature and religion blend into one all but perfect 
whole. The “Confessions” of Augustine, the “ Imitation,” 
the English Bible will do for men what literature pure 
and simple will never do. They furnish that unifying 
and co-ordinating power which literature can never give, even 
if it be the impartial and humane literature of those “who 
see life steadily and see it whole.” The shock and jar of 
human contact is never hushed in this life; the antagonisms 
produced by Nature herself are too deep to be reconciled 
save in a unity of thought which transcends mundane exist- 
ence. Literature in some of its finest forms has, it is true, 
passed the bounds of space and time, but in so doing it has 
been transformed into prophecy; it has passed into another 
cutegory, so that passages from Spenser, Dante, Wordsworth, 
can hardly be differentiated from passages in the Bible or 
the saints. But, speaking generally, we should say that we 
must not expect of literature what it cannot give us. Books 
are, indeed, a world, as Wordsworth says,—a world in which 
it is a delight and a source of inspiration to live. But the 
world of literature is not the heaven of our heart’s desire; 
and the people of Arbroath may read from now to the Greek 
Kalends without being necessarily on better terms with 
mankind than they are now,—though we hope these terms 
are excellent. If they are, the old “ha’ Bible” of which 
Burns speaks, has more to do with it than all the literature of 
Scotland. 





CHILDREN AT THE “ZOO.” 

OR imaginative children the first visit to the Zoo is 

a day of joy, yet not unmixed with doubt. To such, 
and especially to the solitary child, the creatures have existed 
as living realities, yet unseen; part of the world of toys, 
which their bright fancy has endowed with a hundred traits, 
humorous, endearing, and attractive. These animals of 
imagination become their familiars, their equals, in their own 
private world. Their characters vary as fancy paints them. 
Some are beautiful, some are the drollest creatures, some 








are benevolent and big; others, sad to say, are bad and 
spiteful. But for all, even the bad ones, there is the frankest 
goodwill, and a deep and earnest expectation of liking 
in return. And this it is which lends uncertainty, ang 
quickens the beating of little children’s hearts when first they 
go to the Zoo. Is there no cause for nervousness, for fond 
misgivings, in this introduction to old friends, this first 
encounter with the living embodiments of inanimate play. 
mates? Sarely there is, for the tender hearts of children, 
“ Sappose, after all, they weren’t to like me!” said one little 
girl, as she made ready for the eventful journey. The 
dreadful possibility overclouded the joys of anticipation, 
She passed through the gates with doubts and misgivings, 
She felt she was entering society “cn approval.” Thesudden 
thought that her reception might be cold almost paralysed her, 
She trod the paths with lingering steps and slow; and it was 
not until the wild goats had rushed to welcome her at the 
bars of their house, and the baby elephant had stretched ont 
a friendly trunk in token of warm and instant welcome, 
that the shadow of fear departed. We knew another 
little girl, more confident and more practical, who re- 
quested a new hat with pink roses to wear on her 
first visit to the Gardens. She felt that so attired 
she would appear to advantage even before such select 
company. This intense desire for the friendship and 
approval of the creatures is perhaps the one anxiety 
of sensitive children about to visit the Zoo. Fear of 
the creatures is almost absent from their minds, so strong is 
their confidence in the freemasonry which they feel ought to 
exist between them and all good beasts. But sometimes 
sudden nervousness does seize the child, who from being, in 
imagination, on the most familiar terms with animals all and 
sundry, is suddenly to be ushered into their visible presence. 
We have known children on alighting at the gates to make a 
quiet but firm request that they shall not be taken to see 
certain creatures whose acquaintance they formerly professed 
themselves eager to make. These usually include the big 
bison, the crocodiles, and the wolves. Moreover, “ bulls” of 
all sorts are a standing terror of children, and much as they 
love to gaze on the calves of the white English cattle, the 
yaks, and the wild oxen, they shrink before the gaze of the 
buffalo bull or the male parent of the Chartley calf. When 
taken behind the scenes in the cattle-sheds the dread of 
the bull is, we believe, always present. Children refuse to 
look at them openly, though few can resist the “fearful joy” 
of peeping at them through the latch-hole in the door. 
A small child thus viewing the surly bull bison once 
slipped her hand through and touched the monster’s 
nose. The bison probably thought it was a fly, and tossed 
his muzzle; but the child never forgot this daring and 
successful feat; nor was the bison thenceforth marked 
in her mental reservation of animals to be avoided. The list 
is not a long one, and for many children it does not exist at 
all. But those who possess in its most pleasing aspect the 
feeling of love and freemasonry as regards the animal world 
entertain, as a rule, distinct and accountable repulsion for 
certain creatures. They dislike the lamas because they spit, 
—a proper and becoming point of objection. The vultures 
they never like, because they are ugly and dirty; and a camel 
which wore a muzzle was always an object of awe to children, 
not because he could bite, as the muzzle prevented this, but 
because it was wrong for him to wish todo so. Last on the 
list of the ineligible must be placed the monkeys. But as 
regards these, there is a strong difference of opinion. Nearly 
all the boys, and the matter-of-fact, noisy little girls, delight 
in the monkeys, and think them funny and amusing. But 
their more contemplative and serious sisters dislike them, and 
consider them a disgrace to the animal world, because they 
are rude, noisy, greedy, and often ugly, and mar their ideals. 
As one thoughtful young person put the case, “they oughtn’t 
to be animals at all.” There are terrible and grotesque forms 
among the animals, scaly snakes, hideous horny alligators, 
morose and bloated frogs and lizards. Gazing on these, the 
animal-admiring child feels its very blood run cold, but enjoys 
the awful sensation. It is one of the privileges of a visit to 
the Zoo to be for a moment face to face with beings whom 
Nature, as Dr. Johnson observes, “ has endowed with horror 
and deformity,” and to remain uninjured and undaunted 
spectators of such potent and forbidding monsters. 
Long may the snapping turtle, and the duck-devouring 
python, and the obese and yawning hippopotamus thrive, 
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apenas 
portentous shapes dreadful yet dear to happy children’s 
memories. 


Intimacy and the closer companionship is what children 
earnestly desire with nearly all the other animals at the 
Joo. This, by the way, is a word which they seldom use. 
They do not desire to diminish the importance of their 
animals’ home by cheap abbreviations. ‘“’Logical Gardens” 
js its honourable title among the youngest generation. 
There they wish to pat, feed, stroke, and, if possible, 
fondle all the creatures. If permitted, they would try to 
stroke the porcupine “the right way of his quills.” The 
greater number, from the zebras and leopards to the chin- 
chillas and mice, they regard as possible pets, and all English 
children look upon stroking and hugging as one of the indis. 
pensable pleasares of possessing a pet at all. That is why 
they always prefer a kitten toa canary. As there are very 
few animals at the Zoo which are so wet or spiky that they 
cannot be patted, the list of favourites is a very large one. 
It includes all the lions, tigers, leopards, and bears, which 
they would like to pat but dare not; all the kangaroos, 
prairie-dogs, antelopes, deer, gazelles, and wild sheep, which 
they can both feed and pat; and all the small nocturnal 
creatures, like the lemurs and lorises, which they are 
occasionally allowed to handle and stroke. Lastly, there is a 
mysterious population of drowsy or seclusive animals, which 
they have read of, or have been told of, such as the beavers, or 
badgers, or various ground squirrelsand opossums. As these 
are scarcely ever visible, and the children cannot see them— 
¢hey can usually smell them—they conceive that they must be 
very delightful indeed, and most particularly worth seeing, and 
the prospect of finding one awake in some future visit to the 
‘Gardens is a great and powerful inducement to go often and 
early, and stay late. Children who are really fond of animals 
will spend a whole day at the Zoo, till they are too tired to 
walk home. Next day, if not allowed to go, they will beg to 
go for a walk or a drive somewhere close by, where they can 
gee, or at least hear, some of the animals. There were one or 
¢wo points outside from which some particularly uninteresting 
creatures—wombats, we believe—used to be visible; and 
‘children living near will bring the most thoughtfal 
pressure to bear on their nurses or governesses in order 
to walk that way and enjoy a delicious peep at this side- 
‘show of the Zoo. 


All the birds, except the vultures, are dear to their younger 
visitors; but the bower birds rank easily first. Their notions 
of house-making and decoration are so like those of the children 
themselves that a common interest is at once established. 
Broken ornaments or trinkets are carefully saved up for these 
birds, and carried in hot little hands to the Western Aviary. 
Bancing storks and the fine cranes are also vastly admired. So 
are all the birds of fine plumage, especially the peacocks, Indian 
pheasants, and water-fowl. The sense of colour-beauty is 
very keen in children, and they thoroughly appreciate not 
only the brilliant colours, but the beauty of shades and tones, 
the exquisite greys, mauves, and “patterns,” on the less 
gorgeous creatures. At the same time, nothing disgusts them 
more than a guide-book, or an attempt to “educate” them or 
improve their minds. They go there to see, not to listen, 
though if the creatures could talk they would be attentive 
hearers. They look upon the elephant as a kind of animal 
Cheiron, wise enough to teach them everything in this world, 
bat one who kindly forbears, and carries them for rides 
instead. Still, they respect him, and are seldom familiar. 
As for the baby-elephant they simply dote on him, and a 
ride on his back is almost the greatest joy the Zoo affords. 
‘Ke is at once gentle, big, strong, and “a baby” who can be 


‘patronised and petted. All young animals are regarded with 


special affection, though for some reason young kangaroos in 
their mothers’ pouches attract the most unqualified worship. 
The smaller they are the more “possible” they seem as pets 
which they might own themselves, and treat exactly as they 
would another and a younger child. But the whole relation 


‘Of modern children to animals is a pleasing one. The latter 


hold a place in their esteem and imagination midway between 
their brothers and sisters and the outer world of humanity. 
This is abundantly evident from children’s letters, in which 
the family animals are taken quite seriously, and always 


weferred to after the last baby has been described. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_~—_ 
WAGNER'S “ RING DES NIBELUNGEN.” 

[To tow Epiror or THE “Spxctator.’’] 
Srr,—Wagner’s famous operatic tetralogy, Der Ring des Nibel- 
ungen, is now passing through the third crisis of its existence 
in England. The first crisis was in 1882, six years after its 
original production in Bayreuth. It was then a failare. The 
second crisis was in 1892, when Herr Mahler’s conducting 
and Alvary’s fine impersonation of the title-réle in Siegfried 
secured a brilliant success for parts of it. It is now being 
offered with one of the strongest casts with which it has 
ever been produced; and the scenic difficulties of the first 
two parts have been overcome in a way which, though falling 
short of Bayreuth, far excels what the blundering stage- 
management of Covent Garden and Drury Lane has hitherto 
produced. The present series of performances bids fair to 
seal the success, not of Wagner’s music—musicians have long 
since been converted in the concert-room—but of Wagner’s 
biggest and most difficult operatic work in England. 


For the difficulties of the work are of the first order. The 
musical themes or leit-motivs which were thoroughly and 
exclusively used in this work for the first time, have long 
since ceased to be a stumbling-block. Richter’s concerts 
have familiarised us with the more important themes; and 
the rest of the two hundred and forty-five which Heintz has 
identified and christened are derived from the more im- 
portant themes, and can easily be picked up sufficiently 
for fairly intelligent appreciation. The language is a far 
greater difficulty than most people would like to confess. 
In one of his earliest essays Carlyle wrote that the lays of 
the Nibelungen would make a better drama than epic. 
When hearing Wagner’s Ring we often wonder whether it 
was quite possible to melt down all these epic elements in the 
operatic crucible. Too much is left to conversation, and to 
conversation which seems introduced with a purpose. Wotan 
has often been attacked as the arch offender in this respect. 
His speeches—if they may be called speeches—have probably 
been never more finely uttered than they were last Wednesday 
by Van Rooy, and the gorgeous orchestral accompaniments 
were superbly conducted by Moitl; in spite of which they 
sounded a trifle forced and unnatural. Of course, no one is 
in a position to criticise these parts of the drama who cannot 
follow the German words with ease. Again, the very multi- 
tude of interests might seem bewildering. The gigantic repre- 
sentatives of the Stone Age, the dwarfish cave-dwelling metal- 
workers, the quaint association of mankind with gods, water 
spirits, birds, and beasts, the fire-girt maiden, the cloud-like 
“warriors of the sky,” which the German version of the 
Norse legend toned down or shunned, are put by Wagner 
into the forefront. Music, said Hegel, is the only means by 
which the supernatural may be made to appear quite natural, 
and with the help of music Mime is to most of us more of a 
household figure than Caliban, and Hindfell and talking- 
birds and dragons are more real to us than they were in the 
fairy-books of our childhood. Wagner’s music, illustrative of 
the very spirit of the stream, fire, forest, cloud, storm, and 
serene sky, is far too simple and irresistible to allow “ obstinate 
questionings of sense and outward things ” any admittance into 
the hearer’s mind. Over the external subjects of his drama 
Wagner’s sway is absolute; and the magic of music converts 
what might have been an obstacle into the chief means and 
token of triumph. On the other hand, even Wagner found it 
necessary to omit much. The cause of strife between 
Siegmund and Hunding is, as Wagner tells it, somewhat 
trivial; those who wish to know the real story had better 
read Mr. Morris’s lovely and faithful version of the Norse 
legend in his “Sigurd the Volsung.” So, too, the whole lay of 
Attila is expunged. But, here, Wagner has a very different 
purpose to serve than that of mere brevity. An analysis of 
this purpose introduces us to what we regard as the crucial 
difficulty of the work, the difficulty, namely, of entering 
exactly into the author’s point of view. 


It would have been easy to have given a version of the lay 
of the Nibelungen in which love, deceit, and revenge were 
the sole themes, and Briinnhilde and Siegfried were the 
protagonists. This is what the German versions described by 
Carlyle did, and what Ibsen practically did in his “ Warriors 
of Helgeland,” and Morris in his “Gudrun’s Lovers.” Bat 
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this is not what Wagner has done. In order to do this the 
mythological superstructure would have to be wholly or 
partially swept away. Now Wagner had almost a Glad- 
stonian passion for reconciling things difficult to reconcile 
by some metaphysical subtlety : consequently his story makes 
the mythological and human stories ran on a parallel line of 
his own invention. Odin, in the Norse mythology, is the god 
with mystic spells upon his spear, menaced by fate, which he 
attempts to avert by fortresses, warriors, and the like. The 
shadow of the Cross is already cast on the group of which he 
is the centre. In Wagner he represents the letter of the law, 
hidebound conventionalism, the vacillating slave of contract. 
He knows that what is wanted to save the world is a rebel 
hero, a swallower of formulz, whom he, poor parchment-king, 
must oppose. Nothing is more pathetic at times than this 
image of paralysed omnipotence: “ What I love,” he says, “I 
must desert, and I must slay those whom I yearn for:” 
but however pathetic it may be at times, we never can forget 
that it is but an image devised to illustrate a paradox. Again, 
the gold which curses all who touch it, turning men into 
worms which sleep all their lives long in a hole of envy, is 
something more than a mere image: it is a living allegory of 
Bunyan’s type; but is it not a little forced into line with 
what Wagner resolved to make his central thesis when it is 
supposed to confer power only because its holder forswears 
love? Finally, the love-story of Brianhilde and Siegfried is 
so simple in its Norse and German dress that it is difficult to 
read morals into it from outside. Most of their mutual story 
preserves in Wagner’s version this archaic simplicity; and 
the Wagnerian paradox which Briinnhilde utters over Sieg- 
fried: “No one uttered vows more genuine than he did: 
no one kept contracts better than he did: no one loved 
as he did: and yet no one turned traitor to oaths, con- 
tracts, and love as he djd,” fits the story as exactly as 
Morris’s “I did the worst to him I loved the most” fits his 
story. But Wagner is not content with this moral. He 
wishes to change Briinnuhilde and Siegfried from avenger and 
avenged into redeemers. Their love and their human nature 
redeems after their death both heaven and earth from the 
sway of formalism and lust for gold, and from the blight 
which withered Walhall and poisoned the minds of 
men. It was this idea that they were redeemers which 
made it essential to lop off the lay of Attila, which, 
both in its Norse and in its German form, is a stern 

reminder that all this blood only led to more blood being 
shed. Here, then, Wagner not only draws his own moral, 

but invents his own story. And what is the story which 

illustrates the redemption which is effected? Simply this, 

that all the old heavens were burnt to ashes, and all the old 

earth and all its old Adam crumbles into ruins and is sub- 

merged. Redemption is effected by annihilation, and there 
is no answer to the question,—Who are redeemed? Of 
course, the true Wagnerite would answer, ‘Human nature is 
redeemed, and redemption involves destruction of gods and 
men.’ And we agree with this answer. But it seems to 
concentrate the interest of the spectator on an abstraction 
—for human nature isa mere abstraction—and on a nega- 

tion,—for it is only the negative aspect of redemption 

which is portrayed. True, Milton’s “Paradise Lost” and 

“Paradise Regained” are mainly about a similar abstrac- 

tion; but has any great work of art been so negative 

in its moral tendency as Wagner’s work? Plenty of 
works of art are without moral tendency, but here the 
moral tendency is forced on the hearer. It is, therefore, 

not pedantry to ask the question. And the question can only 

be answered in the negative. Wagner may say that he means 

redemption ; but he drives into the hearer’s mind a spectacle 

only of devastation. Wagner, while calling himself Vishnu, 

is really Siva. And this is why, though we admire Wagner's 

work as something astonishing, and splendid, and many- 

sided, as something full of human touches which go straight 

to human hearts, we think the tie which holds it together 

somewhat strained, the mysticism inconclusive and over- 

refined, and the sombre gloom too unrelieved. It is assuredly 

a great work, unlike anything that preceded or succeeded it ; 

but it is a work which is not quite free from artificial 
symbolism, and perhaps sophistry.—I am, Sir, &c., 


———— 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


SIR JOHN SCOTT'S JUDICIAL REFORMS IN EGyprp 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTaroR,”] 

Srr,—Sir John Scott’s sudden retirement from the important 
post of Judicial Adviser to his Highness the Khedive in 
consequence of impaired health is a great loss, and will be 
severely felt by Lord Cromer, as well as by the Egyptian 
Government and people. No high official, Sir Alfred Milner 
and Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff excepted, has ever been ag 
popular with the natives and as universally liked by the 
foreign colonists, and that notwithstanding the violent 
opposition his appointment had met with at the beginning, 
A short summary of Sir John’s work is sure to interest hig 
many friends at home, and will give an idea of the importance 
of his reforms. To his praise, it must be said that he wisely 
abstained from insisting upon a radical or precipitated change 
of the existing judicial system. Like all Orientals, the 
Egyptian loathes novelty and new ideas, and as the people 
had only just accustomed themselves to the judicial organisa. 
tion which had been the sequel of the institution of mixed 
Tribunals, Sir John considered it best not to upset the 
system he had found, but to try to improve it by gradual 
reforms. He had been too long in Egypt not to know the 
nature of the people he had to deal with, and instead of 
rushing it, he set to work slowly and cautiously, taking 
great care not to hurt religious feeling and time-honoured 
custom. He had no wish to disturb the working of the 
existing Tribunals, nor to enforce sudden alterations, and found 
it more expedient first to enlighten the people and to bring them 
round to his views by an appeal to their individual interests, 
and by showing them the advantages of certain reforms. He 
thus improved little by little the simplicity, celerity, and cheap- 
ness of the judicial machinery, and by the saving of time and 
money he induced Bench, Bar, and people to trust him and to 
look favourably on further changes. All this required no end 
of time, tact, and patience, and of the latter Sir John must 
have had an inexhaustible store, as all will admit who know 
the chronical procrastination of the Arab, and the word 
Malesh. But besides improving the procedure, he likewise 
devoted great care upon his personnel and its purification, 
weeding out incompetent men, whilst he secured those who 
answered his purpose against arbitrary removal. 

We now come to his chief reform, consisting in the 
introduction all over Egypt of our own one-Judge system, 
in order to provide to every taxpayer cheap and ready 
justice on the spot, or within reasonable reach,—a great 
boon, as all have acknowledged. To this end he added 
forty-two summary Tribunals to the existing seven, to 
which must be added the Court of Appeal, which he 
found already on his appointment as Judicial Adviser 
in 1890. To prevent blundering of individual Judges, 
and to check possible vagaries, he provided, under his own 
presidency, a Committee of control or inspection, composed of 
able Continental legists, with powers to point out possible 
errors, but without, of course, ever touching or reversing a 
jadgment. It must also be mentioned that thanks to Sir John 
there is now an end to favouritism, and to be appointed a 
Judge a thorough legal training and a regular diploma is a 
conditio sine quad non. Heinsisted, as mentioned above, on the 
removal of incompetent members of the Bench, and close on 
one-third of the Magistrates have been dismissed since his 
arrival. In addition to the improvement of the Magistracy, 
Sir John formed also a native Bar, which promises well, as far 
as the younger members are concerned. 





Another important reform due to Sir John is the radical 
change he made in the procedure of the Mekkemméh, and 
he was just beginning to weed out the personnel, a duty which 
now will devolve upon his successor, the present members of 
the Mekkemméh being by no means satisfactory. Sir John 
also contrived to simplify the criminal procedure, and after 
endless trouble he secured a harmonious working of police 
and parquet, both being now under English chiefs; and the in. 
vestigation of crime and its prosecution are no longer para- 
lysing each other by absurd rivalries,—they co-operate, as if 
always should have been. 





J.D. R. 











These are about the chief of Sir John’s reforms, and though 
it looks little, those who know can testify to the immense 
amount of labour and of patience involved; and all will agree 
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For ee at 
that the very secret of Sir John’s success is to be found in 


the great patience he displayed, coupled with an indefatigable 
devotion to duty; and it isa pity that he is not able to com- 
plete his work, and must leave it to others to perfect the task 
he had set himself. However, his name will for ever re- 
main connected with these great reforms, and he will be 
gratefully remembered by generations to come and a 
population that owes him so mach. 

The Prime Minister and his colleagues are likewise much 
affected by Sir John’s premature departure, and have been 
profase in expressions of genuine grief. Needless to say that 
he is also receiving the mest gratifying assurances of high 
esteem and regret from all quarters,—Bench and Bar being 
foremost in lamenting his departure. In fact, the native 
Magistrates, on learning the news, started spontaneously a 
subscription for a handsome memorial and a portrait of Sir 
John for the Chief Court in Cairo, whilst all subscribers are 
to receive a large photograph as a memento. There was 
also a great farewell banquet at Shepheard’s, with the 
Prime Minister in the chair, at which Lord Cromer, the 
Ministers, foreign diplomatists, and all Sir John’s numerous 
friends and admirers were present. It all tends to show 
the high esteem in which Sir John is held by high and low, 
and how much his departure is regretted; and he may rest 
assured that his name will continue to live in the grateful 
memory of a people for whom he has done so much and so 
well, and one must hope that a few months of well-earned 
rest will restore to him new vigour and to fresh work at 
home !—I am, Sir, &c., VA 





ARE THE AMERICANS ANGLO-SAXONS? 
[To Tum EDITOR OF THE “ SPEcTaATOR,’’] 
Sim,—You have dealt with the question of Americans as 
Anglo-Saxons lately. Permit me to send this list of Army 
and Navy officers for you to glance over. They are simply 
given as appearing in Harper’s Weekly, with portraits, for 
several weeks, and are copied entire. Two German, possibly 
three; one Italian; one French; one Dutch,—out of eighty- 
one names. All the rest squarely British. Admiral Dewey’s 
ancestor came from Dorsetshire in 1633, and with others of 
the same company founded the town of Dorchester, now a 
part of Boston. The only gleam of light in this deplorable 
war is the thrill of common consciousness between our two 
countries. For the fact that there is a large element of 
humane passion among the many motives involved only 
makes the stupidity of its manifestation more grievous, 
That the Master is working out his deep purposes is our only 
abiding peace for heart and mind.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Concord, Mass., May 27th. Lovuisrt Kennepy. 





Navy: Dewey, Lamberton, Clark, Goodrich, Gridley, Sigsbee, 
Wilde, Walker, Cotton, Pillsbury, Richman, Hall, Fickbohm, 
Ward, Fremont, Hutchins, Helm, Usher, Sharp, Schley, Evans, 
Taylor, Sampson, Higginson, Chadwick, Cook, Selfridge, Barry, 
Colahan, Dillingham, Nickels, Collins, McCrea, Snowden, Vree- 
Jand, Gleaves, Shoemaker, Wood, Purcell, Harrington, Philip, 
Ludlow, Chester, McCalla, Jewell, Merry, Converse, Maynard, 
Dayton, Leary, Brownson, Mackenzie, Todd, Swinburne, Symonds, 
Cowles, Gherardi, Bernardou, Brainard, Emory. 

Army: Miles, Merritt, Brooke, Otis, Coppinger, Shafter, 
Graham, Wade, Merriam, Breckinridge, Frank, Ludlow, Henry, 
Carpenter, Arnold, Williston, Anderson, Sumner, Coghlan, Dyer, 
Wood. 





A FORECAST FOR SPAIN. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of May 7th, for the second time 
within a few months, the assertion is made, in considering 
the present condition of Spain, that Alphonso XIII. is “the 
only child ever born a King.” I had thought the circum- 
stances which marked the closing reigns of the Capetian 
dynasty were nearly analogous. On the death of Louis X., 
in 1316, his next brother was not declared King because it 
was hoped to carry on the direct line in the person of his 
expected son; the child, John, was thus born a King, and 
dying within a few months, was honoured with a Royal 
funeral, when his uncle Philip V. ascended the throne. The 
baby life was so brief that John is not counted among the 
French Sovereigns; but I think the French histories all 
chronicle his short reign. 

Will you allow me to add the heartfelt thanks of at least 
one loyal American for the warm sympathy which you show 








us, and the fine discrimination which you exercise in comment» 
ing upon our perplexing affairs? You said truly, a few weeks 
ago, that a large body of sentiment, especially in the East, 
was opposed to the present war; still more do we dread the 
appalling complications which it is already presenting. Yet 
we have had grievous provocation; and now the one feeling 
is that, being in the quarrel, we must so bear ourselves that 
the opposed may beware of us.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dorchester, Mass., May 17th. Epitx L. CHAse. 





THE CONDITION OF ITALY. 
[To rue Epitor or tHE “ Spectator.” ] 

S1r,—Having remained in Italy during the present outbreak, 
and knowing the country and its people fairly well, I should 
like to draw attention to two facts in connection with it 
which are never referred to by the newspaper correspondents, 
and have, to some extent, been lost sight of. I should, 
perhaps, preface them by saying that I am not a Roman 
Catholic; but I think that, as a Protestant nation which gave 
considerable anti-Papal support to the movement for the 
unification of Italy, we are somewhat apt to underrate and 
misunderstand the religious question and the evil results of 
the past and present warfare between Church and State in 
Italy. One of the facts to which I refer is that the pressure 
of hard times and bad harvests has been much more felt since 
the confiscation of the property of the monasteries. In old 
days the religious Orders, scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, helped the people over periods of distress 
by finding work for them and distributing alms, just as we 
assist the natives of India during a famine. Practically, they 
formed a network of benevolent societies, and the peasant 
felt that he had them to fall back upon. The monastery 
lands and industries have now, for the most part, passed into 
the hands of speculators or rich absentee landlords, and, at 
the same time, the proceeds of their sequestration have been 
squandered in inflating the Army, in political bribery, and in 
the futile colonial policy of Signor Crispi. In some few 
places the French Order of the “ Little Sisters of the Poor ” 
are struggling to help the famished people, but they are 
totally inadequate to replace the charitable institutions which 
have been swept away. Apart from this, I do not think 
it is too much to say that every wrecked and deserted 
convent or church is an object-lesson to the people in State 
confiscation of private property, or that of associations or 
companies, and so helps the Socialist agitator. But, leaving 
the question of the religions Orders—as to which there will be 
differences of opinion—a much deeper cause of the discon- 
tented and revolutionary spirit in Italy is also connected with 
the religious question. I mean the widespread corruption and 
want of principle which has gradually saturated the middle 
classes. I have heard it again and again deplored by Italians 
that this was spread downwards and outwards from the sac- 
cessive administrations of the country, with simultaneous 
alienation of the middle classes from Christian ideals. The 
absence of commercial morality is one of the great deterrents 
to the progress of the country. It is a curious, and perhaps 
a significant, fact that for years past the correspondents of 
the English Press have glossed over or failed to refer to 
the things which have been perfectly well known in well- 
informed circles as to the corrupting influence of the suc- 
cessive Governments which have ruled the country. Little or 
no reference has been made to the bribery and falsification of 
returns, the place-hunting and log-rolling, the inflation of the 
Civil Service for political ends, and the handing over of the 
schools to men morally unfitted to be in contact with the 
children in them. So it has come to pass that the English 
public has been deluded into a belief that all has been going 
well, though in reality these de-Christianised administrators, 
and a Press mainly in the hands of the Jews, and therefore 
bitterly hostile to Christianity, have been steadily under- 
mining the religious, and with it the moral, principle of the 
country. The remedy is difficult to find, but there is more 
chance of its being discovered if the facts are known and 
recognised.—I am, Sir, &c., R. 





LATIN IN ROMAN BRITAIN. 

(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpectTaTor.’’] 
S1r,—How do those who deny or doubt the currency of Latin 
in Roman Britain dispose of the evidence of Bede? “This 
island...... at present contains five nations, the English, 
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Britons, Scots, Picts, and Latins, each in its own peculiar 
dialect cultivating the sublime study of Divine Truth. The 
Latin tongue is, by the study of the Scriptures, become 
common to the rest.”—(Bk. I., chap. 1, Ed. Giles.) This passage 
is decisive for Bede’s own time, and hardly less for the time 
before the English came in. There must have been more 
Latin, not less, in the Celtic period.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Close, Exeter. W. J. EpMonps. 


P.S.—On the other subject, viz., vineyards in England, there 
is an explanation possible that does not involve a change of 
climate. The vineyard was a name sometimes given as a 
mystical description of a place where a community life 
without vows was carried on by Christian women devoted 
to a pious and practical life. I have been waiting to see if 
any one else would make this suggestion. 





DANTE. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “SprEctarTor.’’] 
S1r,—Your reviewer of Mr. Gardiner’s book on Dante well 
points out the misfortune of the great poet being regarded 
too much as “the Bard of Hell”—as Byron calls him—by 
Englishmen. Not only his “ Paradiso,” but also his 
“Purgatorio” is superior to the “Inferno,”—the ‘“ Purga- 
torio,’ indeed, though less sublime than the “ Paradiso,” 
teems with beauties. The description of Easter morning 
breaking— 
“ L’alba vinceva l’ora Matutina,” &c. ; 

the arrival of the ship filled with penitents singing, “In 
exitu Israel,” the old psalm of deliverance; the description of 
the valley of flowers, and the singing of the compline hymn, 
“Te lucis ante terminum;” the exquisite pictures of angels 
far surpassing anything Milton ever did (is it not Leigh 
Hunt who says that Miltpn’s angels are tame compared to 
Dante’s ?); and above all, the passage describing the shout 
of joy, the “Gloria in excelsis Deo,” which shakes the 
great mountain,—are beyond expression beautifal. As to 
the “ Paradiso,” one can only say that in places the very 
pages seem to shine as one reads the ascent “from strength 
to strength,” from light to light up to the vision of the 
majesty on high.—I am, Sir, &e., RicHarD F, Jupp. 


Longley Old Hall, Huddersfield, May 28th. 





ENGLAND AND THE TRANSVAAL. 
[To THe EpitTor oF THE “Specrator.” ] 

S1r,—I observe that in a footnote to my letter which you 
published in the Spectator of June 4th you lay down the 
maxim that,as Great Britain has the sole right of interpreting 
the London Convention, the wording of the Convention is of 
but little consequence. Does it not occur to you that this 
maxim is the most immoral and oppressive imaginable? 
Why enter into a Convention at all, why assert (as Mr. 
Chamberlain has done more than once) the firm intention 
of Great Britain to observe the conditions of the Conven- 
tion, if, by the exercise of the alleged sole right of inter- 
pretation, the Convention can be made to mean anything 
that Mr. Chamberlain pleases? If it is expected, as your 
footnote seems to hint, that by this means concessions may 
be squeezed out of the Pretoria Volksraad, such an expecta- 
tion is an entire delusion. You may do a great deal with 
the South African burgher by fair words and just treatment. 
Any attempt at coercion, however, will only consolidate 
resistance. And if matters should come to extremes, it is 
the British colonist who will suffer most, and not the 
Transvaal burgher.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, June 6th. ANGLO-AFRICANUS. 

[Because the Government has an absolute right of veto it 
does not of course follow that it will be wise or just to exercise 
that veto harshly or arbitrarily. Still, the legal right remains, 
and may be used if the other side acts in a way which is dis- 
loyal to the spirit of the Convention. If the Transvaal stands 
on its extreme rights, so may the British Government.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





AMERICAN SOCIAL FORCES. 

[To Tue Epitox or THe “ SprcTaror.”] 
S1r,—Under this heading in the Spectator of June 4th you 
do a cruel injustice to the memory of General McClellan. 
Having drilled and trained a concourse of men with guns, he 


ae 
until the war should be brought to a conclusion. Staggering 


under the determined assaults of the Confederates, he sum. 
moned to his aid the thirty thousand men he had left asa 
reserve under General McDowell. It was only then he foung 
that they had been withdrawn by Mr. Lincoln, who had not 
even informed him that he had taken so momentous a step, 
Thus was his campaign marred, for retreat became inevitable, 
No doubt signal incapacity was displayed, but it was not on 
the part of McClellan. The overthrow of his. successors and 
the march of General Lee upon Maryland led to his being 
implored to resume the command. The battle of Antietam 
was the result, and the victorious march of Lee was stayed, 
Their immediate fears removed, the President and Secretary 
Chase again, rather ungratefully, deprived him of his com. 
mand. This you call McClellan’s utter faifure in the field, 
and you say that Lincoln retained him “long after he hag 
ceased to be useful, save to the enemy ”! 

By the way, how much older do you imagine “the Young 
Napoleon” to have been than Grant and Sheridan?’ I sup- 
pose journalists have to deal at short notice with subjects so 
many and various that accuracy is not to be expected, but it 
is rough upon the dead at times.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Beckenham, June 6th. Gero. H. Fazer; 

[We publish our correspondent’s letter, but do not agree 
with his statement of the facts. We cannot, however, 
embark upon a controversy which embraces the whole Ciyj} 
War.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE ARMENIAN 
ATROCITIES. 


[To rue Eprtor or THe ‘‘ SrecraTor.”] 


Sir,—Having in mind the passionate righteous bursts. of 
indignation manifested by Mr. Gladstone with regard to the: 
Armenian atrocities, it is probable the enclosed extract map 
interest your readers. The extract is taken from “Hymn- 
Writers and their Hymns,” by the Rev. S. W. Christophers, 
published by S. W. Partridge, 1866.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. M. Bat. 
148 London Road, St. Leonards-on-Sca, June 5th. 


“A good man from the far West, not many years ago, during 
his pilgrimage in the East, found his way into an Armenian 
church at Constantinople. The people were singing. The 
language of their hymn was foreign ; but it was evident that the 
singers were in earnest, and that there was deep feeling in the 
words of their song. The music wasa simple melody. All sang 
with closed eyes, but as the strain continued, tears were starting, 
and trickling down many, many a cheek. Dr. Pomeroy would 
fain have joined in the plaintive, tender, yet glowing hymn, 
What were they singing? The stanzas were translated, and as 
they fell on his ear, his heart responded to the precious well» 
known verses— 


* Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee,’” 





ANOTHER SIDE OF MR. GLADSTONE. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “Spectator.” ] 
Sr1r,—In your interesting article on another side of Mr.. 
Gladstone’s powerful character in the Spectator of June 4th, 
you say that, “though willing enough to hear the other side, 
and eager to investigate all facts submitted to him, when his: 


and did not appreciate rival authority, perhaps as great as 
his own, at its full value.” I well remember how, among 
other peculiarities, this imperviousness of his mind, or rather 


sions by processes of his own, was touched upon at Professor 
Huxley’s dinner-table some twenty years ago. Dear Stanley, 
who was among the guests, amused us not a little by saying, 
“In the course of my life I have had many arguments with 
Gladstone, but only once have I succeeded in convincing him 
of anytbing. After along tussle, I got him to admit that 
‘reliable’ was a barbarous, ungrammatical adjective, and he 
undertook never to use it again.”—TI am, Sir, &c., 
5 Abbey Road, N.W., June 4th. R. DuckworTH. 





SHARKS, 
(To THE Epitor or THE “SpPectTarTor,.”’), 
Srr,—About two years ago, whilst sailing alone off the coast 


shark leap out of the water. I was not absolutely certain 
that it was a shark, as I was looking in another direction, and 





fought his way to Richmond, and there intended to remain 


only had my attention drawn by the splash as the animal lefi 


mind was made up, he had a certain disdain for argument, 


his habit of guarding his independence, and reaching conclu- 


of one of the Bahama Islands, I saw what I believed to be a 








ae << 
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I therefore questioned a number of natives, both | 
| 


the water. ‘ 
plack and white, and they all agreed that sharks do jump out 


of water, though rather, as I understood, in play, like a 
salmon, than in pursuit of their prey. The one that I saw 
was only about twenty yards away, and, as nearly as I can 
recollect, it jamped about 2 ft. out of water.—I am, Sir, &c., 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 
Highbury, Moor Green, Birmingham, June 9th. 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ Sprcraror,” |] 

Srr,—Here is the substance of a story more than once 
told to me by the late Sir Frederick Evans, then hydro- 
grapher to the Admiralty. “In our survey of Torres Strait 
over fifty years ago I have seen the crew trice up a shark by 
the tail from a whip at the yard-arm, leaving his head a few 
feet from the surface, and in that position he has literally been 
torn to pieces by his voracious fellows leaping out of the sea 
to get at him.” Coming from such a witness, that sharks do 
leap out of the water is not open to doubt by yours, &c., 





THE SUGAR BOUNTY CONFERENCE AT BRUSSELS. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “Spectator.” ] 
§1r,—I see in your “ News of the Week” in the Spectator of 
June 4th you mention the appointment of Mr. Lubbock and 
myself as expert advisers to the British delegates at the 
Brussels Conference. You add that “the delegates should 
also have been provided with a Free-trade adviser.” As 
every statement or argument I have ever advanced on this 
subject has been unassailable from the Free-trade point of 
view, I hope you will state definitely where I have sinned. 
You have kindly permitted me to explain my standpoint 
several times lately in your columns, and I have fortified my 
position by quotations from the Spectator. The points I put 
forward must be seriously dealt with before you can fairly 
assert that I am not a Free-trader.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GEORGE MARTINEAU. 
City Liberal Club, Walbrook, E.C., June 4th. 


[We do not consider a man a Free-trader if he wishes to 
restrict or prevent the free entry of certain goods into our 
markets because those goods are produced under what he con- 
siders unfair fiscal conditions. It is of the essence of Free- 
trade not to exact certificates of origin, but to open our ports 
on equal terms to all non-dangerous goods and all comers. 
Oar definition of a Free-trader may of course be a bad one, 
but this, at any rate, is the sense in which we use the word, 
and think it ought to be used. We cannot pursue this 
controversy any further in our correspondence columns.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





ANIMAL INSTINCT. 
[To tae Epitor or THE “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Your article in the Spectator of October 23rd, 1897, 
as to the power of animals to see in the night, and as to their 
tendency to panic at that time, reminds me of a ludicrous but 
striking experience in which I shared some four-and-thirty 
years ago. General Banks was besieging Port Hudson, 
Louisiana, the southern gateway to the control of the 
Mississippi River. A body of troops had marched into the 
back country to look for hovering Confederate cavalry, and 
were sleeping one moonless night behind stacked rifles, in 
readiness for a night attack. The attack came in an unex- 
pected form. Some six or eight army mules, getting somehow 
detached from the waggon-wheels to which they were tied at 
night, were seized by a panic, and came charging down almost 
the entire line of the 52nd Massachusetts Volunteers. Every 
man lay covered with a “ shelter-tent,” a piece of white cotton 
cloth about 5 ft. square. As the mules rushed over each one 
of us, he woke suddenly with a cry and sprang up, raising his 
shelter-tent in one hand or upon his front, so that he seemed 
like a sheeted and gibbering ghost. This successive 
rising of over four hundred apparitions added wildness 
to the panic of the mules, and they fairly flew down 
the line. Now the remarkable thing is that, while 
many a man had his side rubbed hard, or his scalp 
abraded by the hoof or the leg of a mule, not a man 
was really stepped on or really hurt. It was for months 
a@ subject of comment with us that the mules, in their 
intensified panic, should nevertheless have been able to see 





where to step, should have cared where they stepped, and in 


their speed should have been able always to step on the 
ground. The men presently lay down again, but for half an 
hour afterwards a laugh at the ludicrousness of the experi- 
ence would start somewhere among the recumbent forms and 
go pealing up and down the line. 


May I also add to your interesting stories of animals 
a few facts as to a pet bird of ours? The rose-breasted 
grosbeak (Zamelodia ludoviciana) is well known to be 
easily caught in infancy and to take kindly to domestica- 
tion, warbling delightfully and showing notable affection 
and intelligence. Ours, although unwilling to be handled, 
was perfectly tame, lighting on our hands, eating from 
our lips, and studying our work. Of his many charming 
ways I will mention only the one that I have never known 
matched by any other bird. Sometimes when we had com- 
pany at dinner we would open his cage for the following per- 
formance, which we knew would surely take place. When he 
saw fit to come out, he would flash through the separating door- 
way, sweep up and down the room several times, and then light 
upon the head of the person whom he apparently considered the 
principal guest. After perhaps fifteen seconds there, he would 
take another flight up and down the room, and then light 
upon the head of the guest whom presumably he considered 
next in honour, and so on, not a single guest being omitted, 
even though a child, nor one being visited twice. When he 
had completed the round, he would not light on the head or 
shoulder of any of the family, as at ordinary meals, but woul¢ 
perch on a picture and study the scene, or perhaps with « 
swoop snap a bit for himself from food on the way to some 
one’s mouth. Alas, that so much intelligence, and grace, and 
beauty should end in the mouth of a cat !—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. M. WHITNEY. 


Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin, U.S.A., April 26th. 








POETRY. 


MATER SEVERA. 


WHERE the huge Atlantic swings heavy water eastward, 
Ireland, square to meet it, shoulders off the seas; 

Wild are all her coasts with stress of cliff and billow, 
On her northern moorland is little sheltered ease. 





Well is with the salmon, ranger of her rivers : 
Well is with the mackerel shoaling in each bay, 
Dear is all the land to the lonely snipe and curlew: 
Ay, but for its manfolk: a bitter lot have they. 


Thankless is the soil: men trench, and delve, and labour, 
Black and spongy peat amid barren knowes of stone: 
Then to win a living overseas they travel, 
And their women gather, if God pleases, what was sown. 


Harvesters, a-homing from the golden tilth of England, 
Where they sweat to cope with increase of teeming years, 
Find too oft returning, sick with others’ plenty, 
Sunless autumn dank upon green and spindling ears. 


Or a tainted south wind brings upon the root-crop 
Stench of rotting fibre and green leaf turning black : 

Famine, never distant, stalks nearer now and nearer, 
Bids them rake like crows amid mussel-beds and wrack. 


Bleak and grey to man is the countenance of Nature; 
Bleak her soil below him, bleak her sky above; 

Wherefor, then, by man is her rare smile so cherished? 
Paid her niggard bounty with so lavish love P 


Not the slopes of Rhine with such yearning are remembered ; 
Not your Kentish orchards, not your Devon lanes. 

*Tis as though her sons for that ungentle mother 
Knew a mother’s tenderness, felt a mother’s pains. 


Many an outward-bound, as the ship heads under Tory, 
Clings with anguished eyes to the barren Fanad shore. 
Many a homeward-bound, as they lift the frowning Foreland, 

Pants to leap the league to his desolate Gweedore. 


There about the ways God’s air is free and spacious : 
Warm are chimney-corners there, warm the kindly heart: 
There the soul of man takes root, and through its travail 
Grips the rocky anchorage till the life-strings part. 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 
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MRS. WARD’S NEW NOVEL.* 
THE novelist’s is, after all, a narrow field. Convention, or 
shall we say the universal expectancy of mankind, requires 
that the idylls of the novel shall be strung on a tale of love, and 
that at once limits and restricts, for, as Bacon said long ago, 
the stage, and so romance, is more beholden to love than life. 
If a funeral, reduced to its elements, is only “wood, 
pitch, a mourner, and an urn,” a novel—in England, at any 
rate—is in the last resort nothing but a man and a maid, 
and the force of circumstances which first “joins them to 
divide,” and then either reunites them or separates them for 
ever,—according as the novel is a tragedy ora comedy. In 
Mrs. Ward’s new story the man is the head and representative 
of an old Catholic family in Westmorland, a layman and a 
squire by accident, but in spirit a priest, and by his way of 
life’ an ascetic who makes his religious being his prime care. 
The woman is a wayward, clever, affectionate, and yet 
fiercely self-willed girl, who, because agnosticism was the 
creed of the father she worshipped, adopts agnosticism with 
the passion and devotion of a zealot. 


but she worships as an idol her father’s scorn of beliefs, 
and creeds, and superstitions. Her superstition is in fact 
to have no superstitions, and she holds her unbelief as some- 
thing sacred. She is pious, that is, in the strictest sense of 
the word, and would suffer all things rather than desert the 
dreary altars of scepticism to which she considers herself to 
have been devoted by her father. Laura Fountain is the 
girl’s name. Her mother died when she was a child, and her 
father married in later years a Miss Helbeck, 2 Roman 
Catholic, and the sister of the hero. Mrs. Fountain, the step- 
mother, while the agnostic father lives, keeps her religious 
convictions in a state of suspended animation. When he dies 
they revive, and she becomes once more a fervent Catholic. 
This ends her estrangement with the brother, the priest-ridden 
Squire of Bannisdale. But Mrs. Fountain is an invalid, and 
when she goes to stop at Bannisdale the agnostic step- 
daughter goes with her. Of course the monkish Lord of 
Bannisdale falls deeply in love with her, and she with him. 
But, alas! a stormy sea of theological controversy flows 
between them, and though they struggle hard and make brave 
efforts, first to join hands across it, and then for the girl to 
pass over, they are in the end strangled in the tide. All 
this sounds very tiresome, will be our reader’s first com- 
ment? No doubt; and when we add that—whether by 
design or by misconception we know not—Laura Fountain 
is presented in the first chapters as belonging to that 
odious type of girl who is always flopping down on her 
knees beside the largest collie-dog available, putting her 
arms round its neck, and making play at the company 
between its ears, we shall only increase the impression of dis- 
pleasure. Yet in spite of this, and in spite of the atmosphere 
of doctrinal controversy, very few men or women will, we 
predict, be able to close Mrs. Ward’s book without the sense 
that they have been profoundly interested and deeply touched. 
We follow the searchings of heart experienced both by Laura 
and the Squire with intense interest, and note with admiration 
the depth of that sympathy of comprehension which has 
enabled Mrs. Ward to produce a catholic atmosphere without 
caricature or distortion, and also to make the crude agnosti- 
cism of her heroine neither puerile nor offensive. How the 
story ends we will not say; but these excursions and alarms of 
the spirit are finely rendered, and, what is more, are told with 
a full remembrance that the book is a novel, not an essay on 
Catholicism. We never Jose our human interest, nor do the chief 
combatants ever cease to be real people. We may yearn to cut 
the bonds of scruple in which they are enmeshed, but given 
the psychological circumstances, we have to admit that Laura 
and Alan tread the path that they would and must have trod 
in real life. Incidentally, the book illustrates the truth of 
Swift’s famous remark that it is impossible to reason people 
out of things which they have never been reasoned into. If 
Laura had become an agnostic by a logical process, one feels 
that the Squire’s goodness, fervour, and energy, working 
upon a nature essentially religious, would have easily made 
her a convert. A woman in love might have been induced to 
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She does not know | 
what agnosticism means—does not even adopt the name— | 





aia. 
retrace her steps along the road of reason. But since Lanra’s 
agnosticism was to her a matter of piety and love, not of 
logic, the sacred fire handed down to her by her father—since, 
in fact, it had a non-rational basis—it stood firm as a rock 
against all assaults of argument. No doubt this bling 
devotion to her father’s unbeliefs is not the only ground for 
Laura’s resistance. She has also in her, though unconscionsly, 
a certain strain of healthy Protestantism which makes “i 
revolt against the martyrs and virgins and saints, in whose 
pious deeds Mr. Helbeck is perpetually absorbed. It is difficult 
to choose any representative passage for quotation, but the 
following, which illustrates the Protestant side of Laura’s 
revolt against Catholicism, shows the really wonderful art 
with which Mrs. Ward combines her theology and the dialogue 
appropriate to a work of fiction :— 


“*Do you like me to read your books?’ she said abruptly, her 
question swooping hawk-like upon his and driving it off the field, 
He paused—to consider, and to smile. ‘I don’t know. I belieyg 
you read them perversely !’—‘ I know what you read this morning. 
Do you—do you think St. Francis Borgia was a very admirable 
person ? ’—* Well, I got a good deal of edification out of him, saiq 
Helbeck quietly.‘ Did you? Would you be like him if you could ? 
Do you remember when his wife was very ill, and he was praying 
for her, he heard a voice—do you remember ? ’—‘Go on,’ said 
Helbeck, nodding.‘ And the voice said, ‘“‘If thou wouldst have 
the life of the Duchess prolonged, it shall be granted; but it is 
not expedient for thee”’—“ thee,’ mind—not her! When he 
heard this he was penetrated by a most tender love of God, and 
burst into tears. Then he asked God to do as He pleased with the 
lives of his wife and his children and himself. He gave up—I sup- 
pose he gave up—praying for her. She became much worse and 
died, leaving him a widower at the age of thirty-six. Afterwards 
—don’t please interrupt !—in the space of three years, he disposed 
somehow of all his eight children—some of them I reckoned must 
be quite babies—took the vows, became a Jesuit, and went to Rome, 
Do you approve of all that?’ Helbeck reddened. ‘It was a time 
of hard fighting for the Church,’ he said gravely after a pause, 
‘and the Jesuits were the advance guard. In such days a man 
may be called by God to special acts and special sacrifices.’-—* So 
you do approve? Papa was a member of an Ethical Society at 
Cambridge. They used sometimes to discuss special things— 
whether they were right or wrong. I wonder what they would 
have said to St. Francis Borgia?’ Helbeck smiled. ‘ Merci- 
fully, darling, the ideals of the Catholic Church do not depend 
upon the votes of Ethical Societies!’ He turned his handsome 
head towards her. His tone was perfectly gentle, but behind 
it she perceived the breathing of a contempt before which she 
first recoiled—then sprang in revolt. ‘As for me,’ she said, 
panting a little, ‘when I finished the life this morning in your 
room, I felt like Ivan in Browning’s poem—do you reccllect? 
—about the mother who threw her children one by one to the 
wolves, to save her wretched self? I would like to have dropped 
the axe on St. Francis Borgia’s neck—just one—little—clean 
cut !—while he was saying his prayers, and enjoying his burning 
love, and all the rest of it!’ Helbeck was silent, nor could 
she see his face, which was again turned from her towards the 
river. The eager, feverish voice went on: ‘Do you know, that’s 
the kind of thing you read always—always—day after day? And 
it’s just the same now! That girl of twenty-three, Augustina 
was talking of, who is going into a convent, and her mother only 
died last year, and there are six younger brothers and sisters, 
and her father says it will break his heart—she must have been 
reading about St. Francis Borgia. Perhaps she felt “burning 
love” and had “ floods of tears.’”” But Ivan with his axe—that’s 
the person I’d bring in, if I could.’ Still not a word from the 
man beside her. She hesitated a moment—felt a sob of excite- 
ment in her throat—bent forward and touched his shoulder. 
‘ Suppose—suppose I were to be ill—dying—-and the voice came, 
“Let her go! Sheis in your way; it would be better for you 
she should die”—would you just let go?—see me drop, drop, 
drop, through all eternity, to make your soul safe? ’—‘ Laura,’ 
cried a strong voice. And, with a spring, Helbeck was beside 
her, capturing both her cold hands in one of his, a mingled ten- 
derness and wrath flashing from him before which she shrank. 
But though she drew away from him—her small face so white 
below the broad black hat!—she was not quelled. Before he 
could speak, she had said in sharp separate words, hardly above & 
whisper: ‘It is that horrible egotism of religion that poisons 
everything! Andif—if one shared it, well and good, one might 
make terms with it, like a wild thing one had tamed. But out- 
side it, and at war with it, what can one do but hate—hate—hate 
it!’—‘My God!’ he said, in bewilderment, ‘where am I to 
begin?’ He stared at her with a passionate amazement. Never 
before had she shown such forces of personality, or been able to 
express herself with an utterance so mature and resonant. 
Her stature had grown before his eyes. In the little frown- 
ing figure there was something newly, tragically fine. The 
man for the first time felt his match. His own hidden self 
rose at last to the struggle with a kind of angry joy, 
eager at once to conquer the woman and to pieree the sceptic. 
‘Listen to me, Laura!’ he said, bending over her. ‘That was 
more than I can bear—that calls me out of my tent. I have 
tried to keep my poor self out of sight, but it has rights. You 
have challenged it. Will you take the consequences?’ She 
trembled before the pale concentration of his face, and bent her 
head. ‘I will tell you,’ he said, in a low determined voice, ‘ the 
only story that a man truly knows—the story of his own soul. 
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You shall know—what you hate.’ And, after a pause of thought, 

Helbeck made one of the great efforts of his life.” 

We cannot tell here what Alan Helbeck told Laura, nor can 
we touch on the by-plot of the story, or on any of the sub- 
ordinate characters. These and the background of fell and 
flood we must leave to our readers to discover for themselves, 
_sgure that they will draw from them a large store of pleasure 
andinterest. They may not think this the best of Mrs. Ward’s 
books, but unless their hearts are altogether hardened against 
the metaphysical novel—all Mrs. Ward’s books are meta- 
physical novels, just as all Disraeli’s are political—they will 
find Helbeck of Bannisdale extremely interesting. It is true 
there are weak points in the book—-Mrs. Ward might have 
spared us the very conventional missing of the last train by 
the heroine, which makes her sleep in a quarry rather than be 
annoyed by the compromising company and attentions of a 
rowdy cousin—but they do not destroy either its charm or 
its readability. And before we take leave of her book 
we must pay Mrs. Ward a piece of homage which she 
deserves from all novel-readers and all reviewers. There 
is absolutely no padding in her book. It is strong, honest, 
sincere work throughout,—full measure, pressed down, and 
running over. There is not a page or a line or a word which 
is not felt, intended, and thought out. Instead of the dreary 
beating time which so many novelists employ to eke out their 
wants of head or heart, we feel that Mrs. Ward’s difficulty 
was to select and eliminate, not to fill up. The book is, ina 
word, full of stuff. As one reads, one realises that not a single 
incident or phrase is without a reason for its existence, and so 
anecessary place in the story. On the whole, we shall ven- 
ture to predict for Mrs. Ward’s new book a success quite as 
great as that which fell to her last two novels. 

Our only personal quarrel with the book is that the Roman 
Catholic disputant so constantly gets the best of it, owing to 
the inability of Laura to seize the opportunity when, from 
the non-Roman but yet Christian point of view, he 
gives his case away. No doubt this is dramatically true, 
for it is of the very essence of the situation that the girl 
has no power of resistance but in her sense of what she owes 
to her father. Still, one longs for a thoughtful son of the 
Reformation able to meet Helbeck on his own ground, 
to confront his Catholicism with the spirit of reformed 
religion, not of mere negation, and so to do away with the 
impression, produced accidentally no doubt, that the only 
alternative to negation is Roman Catholicism. As Dryden 
said long ago: 

“Let reason, then, at her own quarry fly, 

But how can finite grasp infinity ? ” 
The struggle was, of course, hopeless when poor Laura had 
no instrument but her very finite reason with which to combat 
and understand her antagonist’s spiritualities. Those, how- 
ever, will be much mistaken who assume that the spiritual 
victory here set forth belongs solely or essentially to Roman 
Catholicism. It is rather a victory for the religious spirit as 
awhole. Whether it was the exact intention of the author 
to convey this moral we cannot presume to say; but in any 
case it is clear that Mrs. Ward is here, as in all her books, on 
the side of the angels, if not of the Anglicans. 





MR. GODKIN ON DEMOCRACY.* 


Mr. GopKIN is one of the most distinguished representatives of 
a class which, during the last fifteen years of American history, 
has unhappily been as a voice crying in the wilderness. No 
party was ever made up of more intelligent, cultivated, and 
high-minded men, and no party has apparently ever failed 
more utterly to impress its ideas on the nation.—At least, so 
One seems bound to say at the moment, but we must not 
forget that while the seed is being sown nothing looks so hope- 
lessly barren as a ploughed field.—Mr. Godkin’s work, so care- 
ful, so critical, at times so overcast by the shadow of political 
pessimism and always so full of unpleasant home truths, is a 
visible embodiment of the spirit of a party whose raison d’étre 
is to point out the defects and weaknesses of popular 
Government. The book admits the inevitableness of complete 
democracy, it shows how it is gaining ground every day, and 
yet regards the outcome of it as far from reassuring. Its 
defect, and in our opinion it is a very grave one, is that it 
furnishes no large and positive theory of progress which can 





* Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy. By Edwin Laurence Godkin. London: 
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at the same time stimulate hope while satisfying intellectual 
demands; for that progress and stability, true democracy and 
good government are essentially incompatible, we will not 
admit for a moment. 


Mr. Godkin has in this work performed a task which 
whether or not it attracts the masses, has a peculiar attraction 
for the political thinker. He contrasts the actual situat.on 
which democracy has brought about with the supposed ideals 
of democracy invented a priori by enthusiaste and pioneers. 
Tocqueville’s forecasts have been largely discredited by actual 
events. He compared, e.g., the Senate as it existed when he 
visited America, with the House of Representatives; the one 
fall of great men, the other of ordinary men; and he assumed 
that the system of indirect election would make of both 
Chambers grand representative bodies. To-day, the system 
ot indirect election is hopelessly discredited; it means wire- 
pulling and heavy contributions to political funds, and it has 
given to the United States a Senate no more distinguished 
than the House, while every American reformer is calling 
loudly for the direct election of Senators to put an end to 
scandal and intrigue. Maine thought democratic government 
would lead to chaos, or at least to permanent instability. 
But the most conspicuous outcome of democracy up to the 
present is the “ boss,” who is firmly entrenched, whose rule is 
only too solid and enduring, and who is more autocratic than 
a majority of the crowned heads of Europe. The old ideal 
of Equality which we connect with the Revolution, and which 
Napoleon summed up in the famous phrase, la carritre 
ouverte aux talents, meant that every opportunity should be 
given for the fittest to administer. But the present demo- 
cratic ideal of Equality is that anybody is fit to rule, that 
one man is as good as another for political purposes; and so 
the person whom one would not employ in any capacity in 
one’s own business is nevertheless thought good enough to 
be an Alderman or even a State legislator. The legislative 
body was thought to represent the final and most perfect means 
of democratic government. But now, Mr. Godkin tells us, it is 
not only in a state of decline (which is also true in Continental 
Europe), but it is positively feared by great numbers of 
persons, who dread its meeting, and who wish to prevent it 
by law from meeting more than once in five years! To what 
an extraordinary paradox have we arrived when the very 
charge brought against Stuart Kings of governing without 
a Parliament is converted into an argument for ridding 
great democratic communities of the nuisance of frequent 
Parliaments! 

The actual subjects treated of in this work are Former 
Democracies, Equality, the Nominating System, the Decline 
of Legislatures, Peculiarities of American Municipal Govern- 
ment, the Growth and Expression of Public Opinion, and the 
Australian Democracy. For those who desire to understand 
the most difficult aspects of the democratic problem as it 
presents itself in the United States, the chapters on the 
Decline of Legislatures and Peculiarities in American Muni- 
cipal Government are the most usefal and interesting. Mr. 
Godkin’s conclusion as to representative government in what 
we should call its Parliamentary form is thus stated :—“‘ That 
the present legislative system of democracy will not last long 
there are abundant signs, but in what way it will be got rid 
of, or what will take its place, or how soon democratic com- 
munities will utterly tire of it, he would be a very rash specu- 
lator who would venture to say confidently. The most any 
one can do is to point out the tendencies which are likely to 
have most force, and to which the public seems to turn most 
hopefully.” The chief of these tendencies seems to be in the 
direction of the Referendum, which is advocated on the double 
ground that it is the one means of giving voice to real opinion 
which only reveals itself at elections in a confusing way, 
and that it puts an effectual veto on the mischievous activity 
of Legislatures. Mr. Godkin gives us some idea of this 
activity :—“I have been unable to obtain records of the acte 
and resolutions of all the States for the same year. Iam 
obliged to take those of Arkansas for the year 1893, four 
other States for 1894, ten for 1896, and the rest for 1895. 
But I have taken only one year for each State. The total of 
such acts and resolutions is 15,730, and this is for a popula- 
tion of 70,000,000. In addition, Congress in 1895-96 passed 
457 acts and resolutions.” When it is remembered that 
the State Legislatures come into closer contact with daily 
life than does Congress. and that laws are passed on such 
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subjects as the personal habits and dress of people (laws 
about tights, theatre-hats, cigarette-smoking, Sunday drink- 
ing, curfew-laws for young people, have all been considered 
by most of the State Legislatures during the last year or 
two), it is obvious that such a body, composed mostly of 
amateurs at law-making and of politicians in the hands of 
rival “bosses,” may be potent for mischief. The real truth 
seems to be that the State Legislature, like the newspaper, is 
palpably below the standard of American life, and therefore 
incapable of expressing or satisfying its needs. In place, 
therefore, of the old trustful feeling for the legislative body 
has risen a certain contempt and a certain fear, and men 
are now turning to what they consider as a more democratic 
contrivance, the Swiss remedy of direct democracy. Mr. 
Godkin does not tell us whether he thinks this will prove a 
remedy ; but be does admit that the Constitutional Convention 
and direct vote on amendments to State Constitutions have 
proved the best political expression hitherto of American 
democratic life. 

The essay on American Municipalities should be read by 
all who wish to understand why it is that the government of 
{arge cities in America is so difficult and so dubious in its 
character. One reason is that the problem is sonew; for Mr. 
Godkin dates the modern American city only from the opening 
of the immigration period in 1846. Up to that time the city 
aad been governed by “notables;” thenceforth it was to be 
governed by “ bosses ” in the supposed interests of masses of 
people too busy or too ignorant to take their municipal 
affairs in hand. Again, the city in America is usually a 
creation of the State Government. Owing to this fact, not 
only are its liberties curtailed, but its affairs are inextricably 
mixed up with the political corruption and wirepulling of the 
State capital. New York’s interests, e.g., are sacrificed 
because of Mr. Platt’s “deals” with the State politicians at 
Albany, and so with the great cities in other States. Mr. 
Godkin explains also how temptations are strong for the 
official. Every Legislature is really in the hands of the 
country element, and the frugal farmer, who looks upon a 
large city as a kind of outpost of the Devil, will not permit 
large salaries to be paid by the State, as he thinks they 
go towards vice and extravagant living. Consequently, the 
ill-paid official is obliged to resort to other and question- 
able means for lining his pocket. Apparently the first 
thing to be done in America is to wring the right of com- 
plete municipal self-government from the hands of the 
State Legislatures. 


If Mr. Godkin views the situation in his own country with 
zrave misgivings, he certainly derives little comfort from a 
survey of Australian democracy, except in the one matter of 
a solid and reputable Press. As a strong individualist, he 
reprobates severely the State Socialism of Australia and New 
Zealand, and evidently holds that, though they may afford it 
for a time, in the long-run it will mean bankruptcy. Looking 
also at the extraordinary number of Ministries succeeding 
one another, for instance, in New South Wales and South 
Australia, he evidently believes that the personal or Presi- 
dential system would be better fitted for Australian democracy. 
Cabinet government, in his view, works well in a country like 
England, where there is a great historic background of habit, 
custom, and temper behind it, but it is elsewhere more or less 
a failure. Certainly European experience confirms this view, 
but it is too soon yet to predict what will be the form taken 
by democracy in the thinly peopled lands of the Southern 
seas, 





MR. GEORGE RUSSELL’S REMINISCENCES.* 
In Collections and Recollections the Duke of Wellington is 
said to have complained that all his life he had been *‘ much 
exposed to authors.” Mr. George Russell has all his life 
been much exposed to celebrities, and now he has written a 
book about them. As he has a marvellous memory, an 
agreeable style, and a happy knack of catching a likeness, he 
has made one of the most entertaining books that we have 
ever looked through. Mr. Russell not only tells us who is 
who, but he tells us who was who, and, indeed, collections and 
recollections are so well mingled, and “links with the past” 
so well forged, that we are constantly tempted to wonder if 
the author’s own memory does not carry him back to the 
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beginning of the century. We lay the book down with , 
proud feeling that we have enjoyed a short intimacy wit} 
every one, from Sydney Smith to Augustine Birrell, and from 
the First Gentleman in Europe to Mr. Labouchere. Ajj the 
people who flit before us live, and some of them live in quite 
a new light. Lord Shaftesbury is an interesting study. His 
imperious temper and his intense pride of race are new trait, 
to most of his admirers. Fort comme le diamant, plus tendre 
qwune mere. He never forgave his opponents at the time 
of the passing of the Factory Acts. “Gladstone voteg 
against me,” was a stern sentence not seldom on his lips, 
“ Bright was the most malignant opponent the Factory 
Act ever had.” A man who could stand Lord Shaftesbury’s 
upbringing must have had a diamond hardness somewhere 
in his composition. ‘His private school was a hell upon 
earth, and yet he used to say that he feared the mastery 
and the bullies less than he feared his parents.” Jf, 
seems his father used to knock him down, and advised his 
schoolmaster to do the same. There is a very characteristic 
story in the chapter on Cardinal Manning which we cannot 
refrain from quoting, though it gives a false impression of 
the tenor of this section of the work, which is eulogistic :— 

“When Newman died there appeared in a monthly magazing 
a series of very unflattering sketches by one who had known him 
well. I ventured to ask Cardinal Manning if he had seen thege 
sketches. He replied that he had, and thought them very 
shocking; the writer must have a very unenviable mind, &.,; 
and then, having thus sacrificed to propriety, aftera moment’s pause 
he added, ‘ But if you ask me if they are like poor Newman, I am 
bound to say—a photograph.’ ” 

That society has changed greatly for the better during this 
century no one reading these pages can possibly doubt. This 
improvement, Mr. Russell thinks, is largely due to the 
Evangelical movement. He quotes a striking passage from 
Mr. Lecky describing the vast change that has taken place in 
public feeling “since the days when the lunatics of Bedlam 
were constantly spoken of as one of the sights of London, 
and when the maintenance of the slave trade was a foremost 
object of English commercial policy.” This process of 
softening, Mr. Russell thinks, is due to religion rather 
than to philosophy and literature. “I can hardly believe,” 
he says, “that purely literary influences counted for so very 
much in the sphere of practice. I doubt if any considerable 
number of Englishmen were effectively swayed by that 
humanitarian philosophy of France which in the actions 
of its maturity so awfully belied the promise of its youth. 
We are, I think, on surer ground when, admitting a national 
bias towards material benevolence, and not denying some 
stimulus from literature and philosophy, we assign to the 
Evangelical revival the main credit of our social regeneration.” 
This is a good story a propos of our change for the better in 
the matter of drinking:—“To a company of enthusiastic 
Wordsworthians who were deploring their master’s confession 
that he got drunk at Cambridge, Mr. Shorthouse, the accom- 
plished author of John Inglesant, soothingly remarked that in 
all probability ‘ Wordsworth’s standard of intoxication was 
miserably low.’” 


The chapters on conversation and repartee begin by saying 
“that a belief in the decadence of conversation is natural to 
those who have specially cultivated links with the past.” We 
would reply that the game of conversation is now played 
within so much stricter rules that it is of necessity harder to 
excel. Nowadays, wits who cannot express themselves 
without being insufferably rude must be content to hide their 
talent. But even with this serious handicap we think these 
chapters prove that this generation runs the last very close. 
The new wine may be thinner, but we do n' feel inclined 
to say the old was better. However, perhaps the best 
repartee in the book was made long ago by Lord Beacons- 
field. When “he came forward, a young, penniless, unknown 
coxcomb, to contest High Wycombe against the dominating 
Whiggery of the Greys and the Carringtons, some one in the 
crowd shouted, ‘We know all about Colonel Grey; but pray 
what do you stand on?’ ‘I stand on my head,’ was the 
prompt reply ;” and this has been for centuries the irritating 
position of the great Prime Minister’s race. Mr. Russell 
thinks the clergy are good conversationalists,—“ of agreeable 
Canons,” he says, “there is no end.” He tells more than 
one good story of Dr. Jowett, of whom he however admits 
that he is not an admirer. Here is one. “At dinner at 
Balliol the Master’s guests were discussing the careers of two 
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Balliol men, the one of whom had been made a Judge and the 


other @ Bishop. ‘Oh,’ said Henry Smith, ‘I think the 

Bishop is the greater man. A Judge at most can only say 

“You be hanged,” but a Bishop can say “ You be d——d.” ’— 

‘Yes,’ characteristically twitted the Master, ‘but if the Judge 

says “ You be hanged,” you are hanged.’” The chapters on 

advertisement and verbal infelicities towards the end of the 
pook contain some charming stories. Here is one. “The 
leading citizen of a seaside town erected some iron benches 
on the sea-front, and, with a view to at once commemorating 
his own munificence and giving a profitable turn to the 
thoughts of the sitters, inscribed on the backs: ‘ These seats 
were presented to the town of Shingleton by Joseph Buggins, 

Esq. J.P. for the borough. “The sea is his and he made 

it”’” Reporters are often responsible for these verbal mis- 

takes. The following is an unusually bad one. “A relation 
of mine, protesting on a public platform against some mis- 
representation by opponents, said: ‘ The worst enemy that any 

cause can have to fight is a double lie in the shape of half a 

truth.’ The newspaper which reported the proceedings gave 

the sentiment thus: ‘The worst enemy that any cause can 
have to fight is a double eye in the shape of half a tooth.’ 

And, when an indignant remonstrance was addressed to the 

editor, he blandly said that he certainly had not understood 

the phrase, but imagined it must be a quotation from an 
old writer.” We must give one instance of a verbal felicity. 

“That famous old country gentleman, the late Sir Rainald 

Knightley, had been expatiating after dinner on the undoubted 

glories of his famous pedigree. The company were getting a 

little restive under the recitation, when Sir William Harcourt 
was heard to say in an appreciative aside,—‘ This reminds me 
of Addison’s evening hymn :— 

« And Knightley to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of his birth.”’” 

We wonder if it really was the Duke of Wellington 
who thus replied to a young lady who was troubled 
in conscience as to whether she should rebuke a swearing 
fellow-passenger in a stage coach: “I don’t consider 
with you,” replied the Duke, “that it is necessary to 
enter into a disputation with every wandering blasphemer.” 
How good this story would be if it were only about some one 
else. We think it would be most effective in the mouth of an 
unscrupulous mimic who would tack it on to a Scotch divine. 
Letter-writing is supposed to be a forgotten art, but the art 
of short note writing flourishes: “When one of Bishop 
Thorold’s clergy wrote to beg leave of absence from his 
duties in order that he might make a long tour in the East, 
he received for all reply, ‘ Dear ——,—Go to Jericho.— Yours, 
A.W. R.’” (Query: Did he mean the clergyman to go or 
not?) It takes a good many bad qualities to write a good 
begging-letter, but the writer of this one had certainly the 
merit of frankness. He informs Mr. Russell that having 
“sought relief from tronble in dissipation, he committed an 
act which sent him into penal servitude, and shortly after 
wrote a book containing many suggestions for the reform of 
prison discipline.” 

But the gem of the letter-writing chapter is this one, written 
by a working man to a Prime Minister, and with it we must 
close our notice of this most entertaining book :— 

“Sir,—Doubtless you do not often get a letter from a working 
man on the subject of clerical appointments, but as I here you 
have got to find a minister for to fill Mr. Boyd Carpenter’s place, 
allow me to ask you to just go some Sunday afternoon and here 
our little curate, Mr. ——, at St. Matthew's Church—he is a good, 
Earnest little man, and a genuine little Fellow; got no humbug 
about him, but a sound Churchman, is an Extempor Preacher, 
and deserves promotion. Nobody knows I am writing to you, 
and it is not a matter of kiss and go by favour, but simply asking 
you to take a run over and here him, and then put him a stept 
higher—he deserves it. I know Mr. Sulivan will give him a good 
character, and so will Mr. Alcroft, the Patron. Now do go over 
and here him before you make a choice. We working men will 
be sorry to loose him, but we think he ought not to be missed 
promotion as is a good fellow.—Your obediently servant.” 





THE HUXLEY MEMOIRS.* 
Ir was a true insight which led Professors Foster and Ray 
Lankester, the editors of these memoirs, to undertake the 
work which, begun in this large volume of over six hundred 
Pages, is expected to extend to four volumes in all. No fitter 





*The Scientific Memoirs of Thomas Henry Hualey. Edited by Professor 


Michael Foster and by Professor EB. Kay Laukester. In 4 vols, Vul. I 


memorial to Huxley could be imagined, no more appropriate 
attempt to uncover to general view the broad foundations 
upon which his claim to fame and reputation must rest in the 
future could be conceived, than to publish in collective form 
the papers which “ for well nigh half a century of scientific 
activity he contributed to scientific societies and scientific 
periodicals.” Of Huxley’s reputation towards the end of his 
life, it may be said that it reached a large proportion of his 
later public, and even a considerable number of the rising 
generation of scientific workers, through a kind of outer 
medium which surrounded the real man and tended to 
obscure him. The remarkable interest which, during the 
latter half of his career, Huxley took in a great number of 
subjects, and which, under the influence of a very sensitive 
and highly critical mind, led him to take up in many cases 
the attitude of controversy, brought him into contact with 
the general mind at many points. The editors in the preface 
in the volume before us speak indeed of his more popular 
exposition of the ways and needs of science, and of the claims: 
of Darwinism in particular, as perhaps tending to render us 
forgetful of the immense value of his contributions to exact. 
science. But besides this, we have to think of Huxley as. 
the educational reformer, the member of the London School 
Board, the founder of the sect of Agnostics, the Biblical con- 
troversialist, the public critic of the Salvation Army, and 
last, but not least, as the ethical teacher whose life work 
culminated in the Romanes Lecture delivered before the 
University of Oxford in 1893. In the discussion of all the 
deeper problems which occupied the public mind in the 
period of exceptional intellectual activity and movement 
through which we have lived during the middle and later 
decades of the nineteenth century, Huxley, in short, took a 
prominent part. There must be many, therefore, who have 
been at times tempted to question whether this dissipation of 
energy was for the best. There must even be a few who have 
doubted whether the gain to the average mind from the illumina- 
tion which Huxley’s critical intellect gave to current questions. 
may not have been outweighed by the loss to science of the 
more lasting results which the concentration of so masterfal a 
mind on one subject must have produced. To such, this first 
volume of papers, covering roughly the interval from 1847 to. 
1859—or the period of Huxley’s life when, between the ages 
of twenty-two and thirty-four, he was in the process of attain- 
ing intellectual maturity—will be of peculiar interest. 


Reading through the papers as they are here collected’ 
attention is immediately arrested by Nos. 4 and 50 on “ The 
Affinities of the Medusx” and on “ The Theory of the Verte- 
brate Skull.” At the time of the production of No. 4 Huxley 
was assistant-surgeon on board the ‘ Rattlesnake,’ then on as 
scientific exploring commission off the northern coast of 
Australia. The paper was printed inthe Philosophical Trans-. 
actions of the Royal Society in the year 1849, Haxley being 
then some twenty-three years of age. It was certainly a 
remarkable production for one so young. It still remains ane 
of the leading contributions to our knowledge of the subject, 
and perhaps not till some thirty years later, in Haeckel’s 
System der Medusen, do we come to as important a landmark. 

In this paper, and the others which soon followed it as 
the result of work done on board the ‘ Rattlesnake,” we- 
have clearly outlined some of the chief biological questions. 
and problems which afterwards occupied Huxley’s mind.. 
The insight as a comparative anatomist is remarkable, and 

is evident to any one possessing even a general knowledge of 
the subject. The character and limitations of the generalisa- 
tions underlying Schwann’s cell-theory are constantly before: 
his mind, as they continued to be during the remainder of 
his career. The phenomenon of alternation of generations: 
also occupies him, and he discusses the question of repro- 

duction by gemmation with a degree of insight which 

carries him in theory practically as far as he advanced in any 

of his many later productions on the subject. Throughout: 

the whole period embraced we are, in short, in the midst off 
subjects which go to the root of the great questions which 

were then moving the world of biology; and on nearly all of 
them Huxley’s keen intellect is critical, searching, and 

illuminative. 

There is, however, one exception of remarkable interest.. 


With the present writer it has always been an opinion, held 
with a certain degree of reserve, but nevertheless held firmly 
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and with increasing conviction, that despite the association 
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in popular estimation with Darwinism, Huxley possessed no 
wide original power of applying to biology the generalisa- 
tions upon which the Darwinian hypothesis rests, It 
is difficult at first sight to see why this should be so; 
for the generous and thorough support given by Huxley 
in later life to Darwin’s theories does not allow of offering 
with any confidence the explanation, which probably applies 
in the case of Herbert Spencer, that before the access 
of the new knowledge his mind had acquired a rigidity 
which tended to prevent any profound reconstruction after- 
wards. In view, therefore, of the attitude which Huxley took 
up at a subsequent period in relation to Darwinism, the 
present volume contains a few passages of great interest. It 
will be remembered that the Origin of Species saw the light 
in 1859. Its central conception, it may be recalled, was the 
development of the various forms of life by the continuous 
accumulation through the agency of Natural Selection of 
variations useful to the organism in the struggle for existence. 
On February 15th, 1856, little more than three years 
before, Huxley delivered a discourse at the Royal Institution. 
In the volume before us the abstract of this discourse is now 
reprinted from the Proceedings. It is a remarkable record, 
not only as showing the condition of Huxley’s mind at the 
time, but as evidence of the state of knowledge prevailing 
immediately before the publication of Darwin’s epoch- 
making work. The following passage appears to us so 
striking that we quote it at length :— 

« Thus, then, natural history plainly teaches us that the utili- 

tarian principle, valuable enough in physiology, helps us no 
further, and is utterly insufficient as an instrument of morpho- 
logical research...... Regard a case of birds or of butterflies, 
or examine the shell of an echinus, or a group of foraminifera, 
sifted out of the first handful of sea-sand. Is it to be supposed 
for a moment that the beauty of outline and colour of the first, 
the geometrical regularity of the second, or the extreme variety 
and elegance of the third are any good to the animals? that they 
perform any of the actions of their lives more easily and better 
for being bright and graceful rather than if they were dull and 
plain? So, to go deeper, is it conceivable that the harmonious 
variation of a common plan which we find everywhere in Nature 
serves any utilitarian purpose? that the innumerable variety of 
antelopes, of frogs, of clupeoid fishes, of beetles and bivalve 
mollusks, of polyzoa, of actinozoa, and hydrozoa, are adaptations 
to as many different kinds of life, and consequently varying 
physiological necessities? Such a supposition with regard to the 
three last, at any rate, would be absurd...... If we turn to 
the vegetable world, we find it one vast illustration of the same 
truth. Who has ever dreamed of finding an utilitarian purpose 
in the forms and colours of flowers, in the sculpture of pollen- 
grains, in the varied figures of the fronds of the ferns? What 
‘purpose’ is served by the strange numerical relations of the 
parts of plants, the threes and fives of monocotyledons and 
dicotyledons ? ” 
Yet the supposition which Huxley was here asserting to be so 
absurd, that which he was here declaring no one would ever 
dream of imagining, was, within a few years, to become one of 
the accepted formuls of science, a mere commonplace of know- 
ledge, part of the stock-in-trade of every intelligent theorist. 
In the immediately preceding paper we find him traversing 
what is now an equally fundamental doctrine of evolutionary 
science, and roundly asserting “that there is no real parallel 
between the successive forms assumed in the development of 
the life of the indvidual at present, and those which have 
appeared at different epcchs in the past.” It is altogether a 
remarkable spectacle; and we seem to have in it a striking 
example of one of Huxley’s limitations,—his weakness in 
generalisation when he left the province of the specialist. 
Towards the end of his life, in the extraordinary position 
taken up in the Romanes Lecture already referred to, the 
position that social progress meant the checking of the cosmic 
process and the substitution therefor of the ethical process, 
we have surely the parallel to this strange foreshortening of 
mental vision. As if it was not a first principle of evolu- 
tionary science that the ethical process is itself part of the 
cosmic process, its end and crown so far! 


These memoirs so far have left us with a very decided im- 
pression. We have been introduced, as it were, afresh to Huxley 
the specialist, Fellow of the Royal Society at twenty-six, its 
Royal Medallist at twenty-seven, a mind producing work 
of the first order, a figure which looms large and impres- 
sive on the imagination. We shall be curious to know if the 
succeeding volumes sustain this impression. For in the 
history of knowledge there are two warnings which stand out 
as a permanent charge to the ambitious worker. The first is 


that it is a mistake for the master-mind, whose work is with 





. . ia 
general principles, to become entangled in the elucidation of 
details which belong to the specialist. The second ig that it 
is an equally unfortunate decadence for the master-ming 
whose work is that of the specialist to undertake the elucida. 
tion of general principles. 





MR. BRET HARTE’S LATER VERSES.* 
In the second portion of the little volume of verse just pub. 
lished by Mr. Bret Harte, the delighted reader will fing 
himself once more in the presence of Truthful James of 
Abner of Angel’s, of Nye, and even of the Heathen Chines 
himself. We will not say that Truthful James is quite ag 
full of life and laughter as he was twenty years ago, We 
all grow old, and, as Dryden said long ago,— 
“The second temple was not like the first.” 


But even if Mr. Bret Harte’s great creations are not quite ag 
young and vigorous as they were, we “still may look on them 
with kindness,” and they can still make us laugh and admire 
In “ Free Silver at Angel’s” we see the old characters of “ The 
Heathen Chinee ” at work on bimetallism and the silver ques. 
tion, and very pleasant it 1s to hear them again :— 

“It was rainin’ up at Angel’s—we war sittin’ round the bar, 
Discussin’ of ‘ Free Silver’ that was ‘ going soon to par,’ 
And Ah Sin stood thar a listenin’ like a simple guileless chilg 
That hears the Angel’s singin’—so dreamy like he smiled, 
But we knew while he was standin’ thar—of all that heathen 

heard 
And saw—he never understood a single blessed word; 
Till Brown of Calaveras, who had waltzed up on his bike, 
Sez: ‘What is your opinion, John, that this Free Silvers 
like?’ 
But Ah Sin said ‘ No shabbee,’ in his childish simple way, 
And Brown he tipped a wink at us and then he had his say: 
He demonstrated then and thar how silver was as good 
As gold—if folks warn’t blasted fools, and only understood! 
He showed how we ‘ were crucified upon a cross of gold’ 
By millionaires, and banged his fist, until our blood ran cold. 
He was a most convincin’ man—was Brown in all his ways, 
And his skill with a revolver, folks had oft remarked with 
praise. 
He showed us how the ratio should be as ‘sixteen to one,’ 
And he sorted out some dollars—while the boys enjoyed the 
fun— 
And laid them on the counter—and heaped ’em in a pile, 
While Ah Sin, he drew nearer with his happy, pensive smile. 
‘The heathen in his blindness bows down to wood and stone,’ 

Said Brown, ‘but this poor heathen won’t bow to gold alone; 

So speak, my poor Mongolian, and show us your idee 

Of what we call “ Free Silver” and what is meant by “ Free,”’ 


Swift was the smile that stole across that heathen’s face! I 


grieve 

That swifter was the hand that swept those dollars up his 

sleeve. 

‘Me shabbee “ Silvel ” allee same as Mellican man,’ says he, 

‘Me shabbee “ Flee” means “ B’longs to none,” so Chinaman 

catch he!’ 

Now, childlike as his logie was, it didn’t justify 

The way the whole crowd went for him without a reason why; 

And the language Brown made use of I shall not attempt to 

show, 

For my words are plain and simple, and I never yet was low.” 
We cannot quote any more, but may mention that Ah Sin 
again “comes out on top.” They put him on the bicycle, for 
he appeared to be unable to ride. Then as a further joke, 
they put the silver in a bag and tied it to his pigtail tc 
“steady him.” The poor benighted heathen is 8¢ 
steadied that he rides off on the bicycle at a speed which 
makes pursuit impossible :— 

“ And here I would remark how vain are all deceitful tricks— 

The boomerang we throw comes back to give us its last licks— 

And that same weight on Ah Sin’s queue set him up straight 


and plumb, 
And he scooted past us down the grade and left us cold and 


dumb! 
‘Come back! Come back!’ we called at last. We heard a 
shriek of glee, , 
And something sounding strangely like ‘ All litee! Silvel’s 
flee!’ 
And saw his feet tucked on the wheel—the bike go all alone 3 
And break the biggest record Angel’s camp had ever known! 
“Thought Reading at Angel’s” is almost as good as “ Free 
Silver,” and there is another pleasant reminiscence of the old 
days in “A Question of Privilege.” Best of all, however, 1s 
“The Spelling Bee at Angel’s.” Here we find Truthful James 
telling a lot of school-children of the Spelling Bee, and how 
the schoolmaster set all the men in the bar playing it :— 


* Some Later Verses, By Bret Harte, London: Chatto and Windus 
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«For instance, take some simple word,’ sez he, ‘like “ separate” : 
Now who can spell it?? Dog my skin, ef thar was one in 
eight! 
This po the boys all wild at once. The chairs was put in row, 
And at the head was Lanky Jim, and at the foot was Joe. 
And high upon the bar itself the schoolmaster was raised, 
‘And the bar-keep put his glasses down, and sat and silent 
gazed. 


The first word out was ‘parallel,’ and seven let it be, 

Pill Joe waltzed in his ‘double 1’ betwixt the ‘a’ and ‘e’; 

For since he drilled them Mexicans in San Jacinto’s fight 

Thar warn’t no prouder man got up than Pistol Joe that 
night— 

Till ‘rhythm’ came! 
him there,’ 

And Lanky Jim, with one long stride, got up and took his 
chair. 


He tried to smile, then said ‘they had 


O little kids, my pretty kids, ’twas touchin’ to survey 
These bearded men, with weppings on, like schoolboys at their 


play. 

They’d laugh with glee, and shout to see each other lead the 
van, 

And Bob sat up as monitor with a cue for a rattan, 

Till the Chair gave out ‘incinerate,’ and Brown said he’d be 
durned 

If any such blamed word as that in school was ever learned. 


When ‘phthisis’ came they all sprang up, and vowed the man 
who rung 

Another blamed Greek word on them be taken out and hung. 

As they sat down again I saw in Bilson’s eye a flash, 

And Brown of Calaveras was a-twistin’ his mustache, 

And when at last Brown slipped on ‘ gneiss,’ and Bilson took 
his chair, 

He dropped some casual words about some folks who dyed their 
hair. 


And then the Chair grew very white, and the Chair said he’d 
adjourn, 
But Poker Dick remarked that he would wait and get his turn; 
Then with a tremblin’ voice and hand, and with a wanderin’ eye, 
The Chair next offered ‘ eider-duck,’ and Dick began with ‘ I,’ 
aa ey smiled—then Bilson shrieked! Just how the fight 
egun 
Inever knowed, for Bilson dropped, and Dick, he moved up one.” 
There is yet one other poem that reads like an old friend in 
Mr. Bret Harte’s volume. All lovers of Mr. Bret Harte will 
remember “ Her Letter ” and “ His Answer,” those attractive 
poems in which the poet wedded the manner and measure of 
Praed to Californian words. The poem in the present volume 
isnot as good as “His Answer”—there is nothing in it like 
“this dodging of pillows imparts but small ease to the style ” 
—but for all that it is very pleasant reading, and we meet once 
more “the man who shot Sandy McGee.” The rest of the later 
verses are accomplished and versatile, but they have not the 
charm that comes to Mr. Bret Harte only when he is in spirit 
with the men and women of Poverty Flat. However, it seems 
ungracious to close the book with any such grudging criti- 
cism. The poems from which we have quoted have pleased us so 
sincerely, and have brought back such pleasant memories of 
the days when we first heard Truthful James ask whether 
things were what they seemed or whether there were “visions 
about,” that we do not care to criticise their companions too 
minutely, With Mr. Bret Harte one likes what one likes so 
much more intensely than one dislikes what one does not like, 
that it does not seem worth while to trouble about the dislikes. 
As it is, we can sincerely advise our readers to step inside and see 
Truthful James and his comrades once more. They need not 
fear a painful shock. If a little touched by age, as we have 
said above, they are still the same excellent people to meet 
that they were in the early seventies. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
WHEN Miss Fowler has learnt not to put all her goods into 
her shop-front she will do better work, artistically, than is to 
be found in Concerning Isabel Carnaby. In the meantime, 
she has written a very pleasant and entertaining story, 
With a decidedly ingenious motive. Isabel Carnaby, a brilliant 
spoiled child of society, fascinates the ambitious and dis- 
tinguished son of a Methodist minister, who, after being 
tutor to a Baronet’s son, has gravitated into journalism. 
Paul is a serious as well as a clever young man, and Isabel’s 
exacting ways and fondness for experimenting on his 
affections speedily exhaust his patience. Their engage- 
ment is broken off, and Isabel shortly afterwards writes an 





- (L) Concerning Isabel Carnaby. By Ellen Thornycroft Fowler. London: 
odder and Stoughton.—2.) Kronstadt, By Max Pemberton. London: 
Caseell and Co.—(3.) The Girl at Cobhurst. By Frank R, Stockton. London: 


| smmnpsanied novel, full of caricatures of society personages, 
with herself limned @ la Dodo as the central figure. The 
book achieves a succés de scandale, and Paul, on being taxed 
with the authorship by one of Isabel’s set-—who have never 
suspected her—accepts the invidious honour amid a terrible 
fluttering of the Methodist dovecotes. Isabel subsequently 
becomes engaged to Lord Wrexham, a very chivalrous noble- 
man, who releases her immediately on learning that she loves 
another; and Paul, who has taken to politics like a duck to 
water, is happily reunited to the remorseful author of 
Shams and Shadows. The criticism that we made at the 
outset is prompted by Miss Fowler’s over-conscientious quest 
of smartness in the dialogue of her society personages. 
They are described in one chapter as “some of the best- 
mannered and most brilliant people in England,” and Miss 
Fowler has spared no pains to justify the description. 
Clever as the conversation often is, we are fatigued by 
its persistent persiflage, its continual coruscation. Far better, 
and far more humorous, is the homely table-talk of the 
Methodist minister’s faithful handmaid Martha. Here, for 
example, is her admirable “appreciation” of her sister, who 
had married and gone to Australia :— 


“¢ Oh, Eliza Ann was a godly woman and no mistake,’ confessed 
Martha, with pardonable pride, ‘and still is, I doubt not, a sea 
voyage having no power to change the human heart. But she 
was none too easy to get on with when things were going smooth. 
Though I says it as shouldn’t—being her sister—there were times 
when Eliza Ann’s religion was trying to the flesh of them she had 
to do with.’—‘ Did her husband think it so?’ queried Joanna.— 
‘Oh, my dear, what a question to ask! As if it mattered what he 
thought! Eliza Ann was far too sensible to allow him to give his 
opinion about anything. ‘If you let a husband begin to pass 
remarks,” she used to say, “it is the thin end of the wedge which 
in time will turn again and rend you.” So Eliza Annavoided the 
first appearance of evil.’” 


Real novel humour of this kind is just the thing wanted in 
modern fiction, and worth a wilderness of parlour paradox. 
The smart people and their smart talk are far less real than 
the minister’s wife and her daughter or Miss Dallicot, the 
old maiden lady with a taste for Johnsonian polysyllables, or 
the purse-proud Mr. Martin. Well-bred men of the world 
do not, we hope, address women as “ Dear lady,” and there 
is no such word as a “ménu.” But it would be ungracious 
to insist further on trivial blemishes in a very pleasant and 
wholesome story, 


Mr. Pemberton is such a keen sportsman—so, at least, we 
gather from those biographical references to his achievements 
by field and flood which stud the literary columns of the even- 
ing papers—that we are not a little surprised at the unsports- 
manlike conduct of his heroine in Kronstadt, Marian Best is 
a beautiful orphan engaged as governess in the family of 
the Governor of Kronstadt. She is poor, detests her Russian 
exile, and, being anxious to make a home for her little brother, 
succumbs to the bribe of £10,000, which she learns is offered 
by the British Government for plans of the fortress. The 
Russian authorities get wind of her treachery, she is arrested, 
imprisoned, and about to be tried, when her lover, a Russian 
officer named Zassulic, being entrusted with the arrangements 
for her transference from one fortress to another, ships her on 
board his steam-yacht, and makes a bolt for Stockholm. After 
a profusion of thrilling incidents, they reach London, and are 
about to be married when Captain Zassulic is captured at the 
Russian Embassy. At this juncture, an influential cousin of 
Zassulic’s, Prince Tolma,comes to therescue, takes a great fancy 
to Marian, and, being satisfied that she already knows all that is 
to be got out of her husband, decides that the safest plan is to 
marry them out of hand and so make a Russian of her. The 
Russian authorities consent to test her knowledge of the forti- 
fications of Kronstadt on paper, and are speedily convinced, and 
the story ends with the midnight marriage of the runaways, 
after which we understand that they set up house in Paris under 
the wing of Prince Tolma. To sum up, Mr. Pemberton, in 
order to develop a strong plot, has been obliged to run the risk 
of alienating the sympathies of the reader from his principal 
characters. No matter how we look at it, we cannot find it in our 
hearts to exculpate Marian Best entirely for playing the spy; 
the motive is inadequate, and her wild flight from her lover 
on their voyage to London seems to us merely dragged in as 
a means of agony-piling. Furthermore, the constant in- 
sistence on the British Government’s encouragement of 
spying strikes a jarring note; and the triumph of English 





engines and engineers over their Russian pursuers is dearly 
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tought when one reflects that it entails the loss of a career 
and expatriation on her self-sacrificing lover. It will be 
urged, of course, that in a novel of incident and sensation 
ene is not called upon to reflect. Still, it is impossible to 
avoid wishing that Captain Paul Zassulic had framed bis 
conduct more closely on the maxim, “I could not love thee, 
dear, so much, Loved I not honour more.” As it is, the 
balance of credit rests at all points with the Russians; the 
British Government and the English heroine cat rather sorry 
figures. Still, if Mr. Pemberton has failed to convince or to 
satisfy his readers, he has certainly given them a good run 
for their money. The escape of the yacht is right well done, 
and Marian and Paul, while little more than lay figures from 
the point of view of characterisation, are bustled about with 
unflagging energy. It was hardly necessary, however, for 
Mr. Pemberton to inform us in a footnote to his prologue that 
“the characters in this book are entirely fictional.” The 
statement is as otiose as the adjective is detestable. 

What may be called the sedative novel is rather a rarity 
nowadays. There are plenty of novels which, to borrow the 
schoolboy’s expressive vulgarisms, make one “sit up” or 
“feel beastly.” But the tranquillising novel, of which 
Trollope’s stories were in their day perhaps the most perfect 
specimens, is seldom encountered nowadays. When they do 
appear, and when they introdace us to such good company as 
is to be found in Mr. Stockton’s or Mrs. Walford’s 
volumes, they deserve a hearty welcome, if only on the 
ground that the principle of the “nerve rest cure” 
applies to readers as well as workers. Mr. Stockton’s 
book, The Girl at Cobhurst — which is entirely free 
from the forced fun of some of his earlier stories—is a 
leisurely study of life, gentle and simple, in and about a 
small American county:town. The central figure is a delight- 
fnl old maiden lady, Miss Panney, of a masterful and 
managing temper, but thoroughly generous and good at 
heart, and, in spite of her early disappointment in love, 
an inveterate matchmaker. The episodes of which the 
‘story is made up are nearly all of a homely complexion, 
but they are handled with unfailing charm and a keen appre- 
-Ciation of the fresh and infectious enthusiasm of youth. The 
note of tragedy is absent, but that can be easily spared by the 
‘modern novel-reader, and touches of gentle pathos are not 
wanting in Miss Panney’s reminiscences. Besides this 
benevolent despot, who accepts the defeat of her pet matri- 
reonial scheme in a truly magnanimous spirit, there are at 
least half a dozen thoroughly sympathetic personages— 
including three charming and admirably contrasted American 
girls—and a wonderful cook, who plays a most important part 
in a story which, if it does not sparkle with wit, radiates a 
great deal of pleasant sunshine. The heroine of Leddy Marget 
‘is also an old lady, a strange but engaging compound of 
elfishness and unselfishness. Lady Margaret’s escapade of 
climbing the apple-tree at the age of eighty reminds one of a 
story which was once told the present writer of Lord Palmer- 
ston. When already an octogenarian, Lord Palmerston was 
stopping in a country house, and early one morning he was 
ecen to climb over a lofty fence and back again, for 
apparently no other reason than to satisfy himself that he 
-could do it. Mrs. Walford has seldom given us anything 
better than this picture of a loveable yet unconventional old 
age. Her sentiment occasionally verges on effusiveness, but 
there is no lack of humorous relief in the earlier chapters of 
the book. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——o— 

Cricket. By the Hon. R.H.Lyttelton. (Duckworth and Co.)—This 
Gs not, like Prince Ranjitsinhji’s great work, a monumental treatise 
vupon the science of what bids fair to become a game of precision. 
‘It is an agreeable conversation, covering about a hundred pages 
that can be read within the hour; and though a keen cricketer 
svay pick up a hint here and there, he will not get much express 
instruction. Rather it is like listening to an afternoon's talk 
between two old “ Blues” at the University match, where names, 
contemporary and historic, continually come and go, and hats, meta- 
phorically speaking, are lifted as often as any one says “ W. G.” 
4 main point in the discussion is the comparison always recurring 
between old and new. Were the old bowlers equal to Richardson ? 
What would Prince Ranjitsinhji have done on the old wickets? One 
an only generalise Mr. Lyttelton’s conclusions. Who was the best 
at we all know, and few would question that Spofforth was the 








best bowler. Richardson is put, on the whole, next after that hero 
and for the best all-round cricketer next to Grace we are glad te 
see Mr. Lyttelton choose Lohmann, who certainly had genius a 
not mere mechanical attributes. On the whole, bowling is not 
what it used to be, such is the judge’s verdict; but amateur 
bowling is much nearer the professional standard than it wag 
and amateur wicket-keeping almost equal to Storer’s and Lilley’s, 
Like everybody else who wants to get amusement out of watching 
the game, Mr. Lyttelton deplores the perfection of modern wicketg 
even to the point of proposing that more grass should be left on the 
pitch. A more feasible suggestion is his other, that in cases of 
“leg before,” the bowler, not the batsman, should get the benefit of 
the doubt. The “shooter,” over whose loss he almost drops a 
tear, is clean gone for ever; the very style of such a batsman ag 
Mr. N. F. Druce proves conclusively that the bare idea of such an 
occurrence as the ball keeping lower than some inches from the 
ground is never entertained. Mr. Druce hits forward instead of 
playing forward, and manages to keep a length-ball down 
simply ty hitting high, together with wonderful timing of 
the stroke. Another commendable utterance is the author’ 
repetition of R. A. H. Mitchell’s remark that if leg-balls are not 
to be hit—when a slow bowler is aiming for catches at the ropes 
—cricket is not worth playing. If a game is to be a game, and 
not a treadmill, chances must be taken. On one or two ethical 
subjects there are excellent remarks. At least one instancg 
occurred of a cricketer’s qualifying himself by a term’s residencg 
to play for his University for four years, and though this would 
hardly be tolerated again, it frequently happens that a man 
plays who has not been in residence that term at all, “ which ig 
unfair on the boni-fide residents.” It is worth mentioning that 
Mr. C. Wells (that Admirable Crichton of scholarship and 
athletics) is said to have set an admirable example in this matter 
by refusing to play after he ceased to reside. His case illustrates 
a difficulty in the matter, as honour-men at Cambridge take their 
degree at the end of three years, but in Oxford they stay up 
four, so that Oxford would gain a slight advantage by a rule 
making residence a necessary qualification. On a more important 
point of conduct, Mr. Lyttelton gives out no uncertain sound; 
he dislikes exceedingly the paid amateur. That amateurs should 
receive their expenses in county cricket and in foreign matches 
from the Universities seems to him inevitable, as the same rule 
must apply to all, and many good players cannot afford to travel 
and stay at hotels. But the practice of giving “bonuses” (so 
entered in the club accounts) to certain persons, and having even 
benefit matches for them—“ complimentary matches” is the 
technical term to save appearances—he condemns out of 
hand, and we devoutly hope that his words may carry weight. 
Probably nothing will stop the system but a thorough exposure 
in some newspaper. The temptations to any promising youth to 
become a thinly disguised professional are great. Least among 
them is the chance of appointments at schools; for even a first-class 
man who is also a “ Blue” can by no means have his pick among 
the best junior masterships; and wherever he gets appointed he 
will have to do his work. But it is not exceptional for 4 
brilliant cricketer to receive the offer of a post as secretary to 
some wealthy person in a county which wants new blood; the 
happy youth will get his £300 a year, be called on to do very 
little but make himself agreeable and play all the cricket he can; 
thus being put into a position of led captaincy which seems to us 
exceedingly degrading, and likely to lead to nothing worth 
attaining. A young man had much better write sporting notes 
for a good paper than do this sort of thing; indeed, the expert on 
cricket or football, whatever be his trade, can, like any other 
expert, as a rule increase his income in this way, and very often 
does so. 


The Broom of the War-God. By H.N. Brailsford. (William 
Heinemann.)—Mr. Brailsford describes his book as a “novel.” 
We do not know why. It is really a description, founded, we 
suppose, on personal observation, of the war in Thessaly. Most, 
indeed, of the names are fictitious, though some of them are of 
actual persons. The incidents, too, are mainly facts, and there 
can be little doubt about the fidelity, even photographic fidelity, 
of the descriptions. The “ Broom of the War-God” is, we 
presume, the strange influence which sweeps into such an army 
as that of the Greeks so very mixed a swarm of men as was to be 
seen in the volunteer companies of the Crown Prince’sarmy. Mr. 
Brailsford describes their habits and reports their conversations 
with a fidelity which is not unfrequently revolting. But there 
are some fine studies of life and character in his pages, and there 
are some outspoken criticisms of the shameful neglect and 
incapacity of certain persons in high places in the Greek Army 
and Government. This was not the first time that a nation’s 
welfare has been postponed to dynastic considerations. Kinga 





have to be chosen out of the Koyal caste. Very good; but then 
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the Royal caste must have, in all its branches, an innate capacity 
for war. But the dilemma that arises when a Crown Prince can 
neither command nor be passed over is one full of disaster. 
What is meant when it is said “it must have been so that 
Pericles smiled returning from the Agora after the first month 
of the Peloponnesian War,” the smile being one “of pity and 
resignation” ? Up to the end of the first year, Pericles had no 
occasion for either. His great funeral oration breathes quite 


different feelings. 


The Book of Glasgow Cathedral. Edited by George Eyre-Todd. 
(Morrison Brothers, Glasgow. 42s.)—This book is a collection of 
essays (several by the Archbishop), on every aspect of the 
Cathedral, by eight authors. The most interestiag chapters, in 
many Ways, are those by the editor dealing with tradition and 
history. He tells us that even in prehistoric times the neighbour- 
hood of Glasgow was probably a religious centre, and we feel a 
personal interest in the founder, St. Kentigern, when we learn 
that our old friends “ Loth, the King set over Lothian by Arthur, 
and Medrant, leader of the insurrection against which Arthur 
fell, were respectively his maternal grandfather and uncle.” 
‘And when St. Kentigern had established a small Christian com- 
munity at “Glasgow, which is, interpreted, the dear family,” he 
had to fight with “Merlin, a prince, and chief bard of the 
Druid tribe.” There are many interesting legends about St. 
Kentigern, but after his time the cloud of the Dark Ages 
obscures the history of the Cathedral. In 1069 we find Queen 
Margaret making many reforms in the Church, which were carried 
on by her son David, and which resulted in the strengthening 
of the See of Glasgow, and the power of the Bishops and 
Archbishops went on growing up to the time of the Reforma- 
tion. After the downfall of tha priests, the Town Council 
of Glasgow took the care of the Cathedral into their 
hands. It was no light task, as in addition to the ordinary 
repairs, they tried to restore order in the building after 
the cyclone of Calvinism had swept through it. The condition 
of the structure gave them so much anxiety that in 1609 
they sent a deputation to ask the King for help, which he gave 
them, complimenting them at the same time for their care 
of this great monument. The more modern restorations were 
begun in 1836, under the direction of a Committee, which was 
formed “to preserve and complete the Cathedral.” Mr. Honey- 
man, in his chapter on “The Cathedral Church,” says that the 
task of building “ was undertaken by John Achaius, whose episco- 
pate extended from 1115 to 1147.” Ile thinks that Jedburgh 
Abbey was designed by the same architect, and gives many facts 
in support of the statement. The volume is full of interesting 
drawings and photogravures. One of the most striking is that of 
the nave looking east, and another of the rood-loft gives an idea 
of the fine carving. There are some charming little pictures of 
Old Glasgow in the article on “The Prebends and Prebendal 
Manses,” by the Rev. F. S. Gordon. The book is well printed 
and got up, and the editor may feel that he has fulfilled the task 
to which he refers in the preface, of doing justice to Glasgow 
Cathedral. 


Britain’s Naval Power: a Short History of the Growth of the 
British Navy. By Hamilton Williams, M.A. (Macmillan and 
€o.)—Mr. Williams is an instructor of Naval Cadets on the 
‘Britannia,’ and is, therefore, well qualified to write a book of 
this description. Tbe present volume is Part II. of the series, 
and carries us from after Trafalgar down to the present day. 
Like its predecessor, it is a mere outline of naval events compiled 
from standard authorities, such as James, Yonge, and Roosevelt, 
and is intended only for beginners, not for advanced naval 
students. As such it is an excellent little work, and seems to 
include every naval event of importance during the period 
named. Considering the space at the author’s command, we 
think it wonderful how much he has managed to get in. Besides 
the purely naval actions there is a chapter tracing the evolution 
of the ironclad from the ‘ Warrior’ of 1861 to the ‘Canopus’ of 
this year, a chapter on modern breechloading guns and torpedoes, 
and one on modern disasters, with a singularly clear account of 
the ramming of the ‘ Victoria.’ There is also included at the end 
of the book a useful chronological table of events. 


Handbook of Jamaica, 1898. Compiled by T. L. Roxburgh and 
Joseph C. Ford. (E. Stanford.)—Jamaica, with an area of 
4,207 square miles, had in 1891 a population of 639,491, or 152 per 
mile. This shows an increase of 50,887 in ten years; there is a 
further estimated increase up to March, 1897, of more than 60,000. 
The number of the whites is almost stationary, but there is a 
small increase in the coloured, and a large increase in the black. 
The revenue was £591,864, the expenditure £664,222 (includ- 
ing £34,458 for Sinking Fund). The Public Debt was 
£1,787,479 183. 7d. But the greater part of this is for works that 
should be remunerative. The latest returns of cultivation give 





30,036 acres for sugar-canes and 25,559 for coffee, as against 

35,303 and 17,462 respectively ten years before. Tobacco has 
increased from 113 to 261, and cacao from 776 to 1,632. Bananas, 

first returned in 1891 at 9,959, have increased to 19,227, and 

cocoanuts in the same time from 7,816 to 10,040. The value was 

~ than half a million, and almost all went to the United 
tates. 


An Eight-Hours Day. By W.J.Shaxby. (Liberty Review Publish- 
ing Company.)—Mr. Shaxby marshals the arguments, theoretical 
and practical, which may be urged against the proposal of State 
interference. But this does not imply hostility to the general 
aim of a reduction of the hours of labour. When it can be done 
by voluntary agreement, it is a benefit to employers and 
employed. But compulsion is quite another matter. It is 
scarcely necessary to go beyond the multiplicity of exceptions. 
Agricultural and seafaring occupations are such. Coasting trade 
and fishing, often done in small craft, with crews of two men and 
a boy,are instances. Haymaking and corn harvesting is another. 
Probably the result of the engineering strike will be to throw 
back the cause. It was very remarkable how the eight-hour 
demand was practically ignored long before the end. 


Notes on the Painted Glass in Canterbury Cathedral. (Parker 
and Co.)\—We commend this volume to our readers. They 
will find it really illuminating in the study of the Canterbury 
glass. The Cathedral contains some very precious relics of this 
kind. The visitor cannot find a better guide, and he will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that whatever profit may come from 
his purchase is to go to the “ Cathedral Restoration Fund.” 


Echoes from Scarborough Summer School. With a Preface by 
Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L. (Headley Brothors.)—Scarborough 
Summer School is an English adaptation of the Chautauquan 
system and the Long Vacation meetings at Oxford. The initiation 
and development of the scheme belongs to the Society of Friends ; 
and we have in this volume a specimen of the instruction (in 
Biblical Criticism, Theology, Church History, &c.) given to the 
students who attended it. 


A Book of Images. Drawn by H. T. Horton, and Introduced by 
W. B. Yeats. (The Unicorn Press..—We read Mr. Yeats’s 
“Introducing” with much pleasure, but must own that the 
emotion subsided when we came to the thing introduced. Mr. 
Yeats should have criticised and explained every picture. A 
few words about the artist’s work in general are not enough to 
make them pleasing, or even intelligible. 


It is impossible not to sympathise with certain of the aspira- 
tions of Canon Scott Holland and his Christian-Socialistic friends 
which find expression in their gallant little threepenny magazine, 
the Commonwealth. Itis always interesting; the June number is 
exceptionally so, although too much space is given to what can only 
be regarded as newspaper reports. The famine in Italy, the dreams 
oceasioned by the war between Spain and the United States, and 
the death of Mr. Gladstone are among the subjects treated. The 
misery that led—or, at least, helped to lead—to the recent riots 
in Milan is roundly declared to be “due to the diabolical lust of 
gold which has made our modern Napoleons of commerce 
murderers on a wholesale scale.” Sometimes the appreciation of 
Mr. Gladstone, which is from the pen of Canon Scott Holland him- 
self, verges on the hysterical, and yet there is truth as well as en- 
thusiasm in such a sentence as,—“ He was a man keenly sensitive 
to every passing influence, and changing with the changing 
atmosphere about him; and yet always he stamped on each 
movement in which he acted the mark and unmistakable impress 
of one intense personality.” The attitude of the Commonwealth 
towards current politics may be gathered from two articles,—the 
one on Egypt, in which the war, whose present goal is Khar- 
toum, is declared to be essentially righteous; and the other, by 
Mr. T. C. Fry, on America and England, in which we have this 
curious but characteristic question :—‘In the far future, when 
labour has entered on its inheritance, and the English Church in 
every English land has become in full truth the Church of the 
English people, who shall say how much of it shall not be owing 
to the fusing warmth of a cympathy generated out of a closer 
union in heart and intellect of the two great branches of our 
common raco ?” 





—_ 


ART-BOOKS. 

Lectures on Landscape. By John Ruskin. (George Allen. 42s.) 
—These lectures were delivered twenty-seven years ago at 
Oxford. All Mr. Ruskin’s qualities are to be found in them,— 
beauty of style, noble aspirations, and imputations of bad motives 
to painters whose taste differs from his own. If Rembrandt paints 
a sombre portrait, it is because of his “rejoicing in darkness 
rather than light.” Tintoretto’s black backgrounds are, of course, 
not alluded to. Because Constable and David Cox have a sense 
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of beauty differing from that of the professor, they are banned 
as being “ wholly disorderly, slovenly, and licentious, and therein 
meeting with instant sympathy from the disorderly public mind 
now resentful of every trammel and ignorant of every law— 
these two men, I say, represent in their intensity the qualities 
adverse to all accurate science or skill in landscape art; their 
work being the mere blundering of clever peasants, and 
deserving no name whatever in any school of true practice, but 
consummately mischievous,—first, in its easy satisfaction of the 
painter’s own self-complacencies, and then in the pretence of 
ability which blinds the public to all the virtue of patience, and 
to all the difficulty of precision. There is more real relation to 
the great schools of art, more fellowship with Bellini and Titian, 
in the humblest painter of letters on village signboards than in 
men like them.” Mr. Ruskin has very strong personal pre- 
dilections in matters of taste, and has every right to have them ; 
but has he the right to assume that those painters whose 
works do not please him are wholly disorderly and licen- 
tious, while no great moral attributes are too exalted 
for the painting which he likes? Of course Mr. Ruskin 
would say that the work he praises is good art, and what 
he condemns bad, and that he has proved this by irre- 
sistible arguments. But from this last conclusion we wholly 
dissent. The question of good and bad in art is much too com- 
plicated and obscure to be dealt with in Mr. Ruskin’s arbitrary 
manner. To judge of the failure of Mr. Ruskin, we have only to 
take his criticisms of Michelangelo. Instinctive dislike of the 
special qualities of the master, combined with the egotism of 
genius, led him to the conclusion that Michelangelo was in the 
wrong. When once this conclusion was arrived at, it was as easy 
to find arguments in support of it. The lectures do not consist 
only of abuse of great masters; there is plenty of deeply interest- 
ing matter besides, especially in connection with Turner. This 
painter always brings out Mr. Ruskin’s best side. There are 
beautiful pieces of sympathetic interpretation of some of the 
plates from the “ Liber Studiorum,” which plates are excellently 
reproduced by photogravure in this volume. The manner in 
which the work is illustrated is above the high level now common 
in illustrated books, with the exception of two chromo-lithographs 
of water-colours by Turner, which only reveal the impossibility of 
the task. If the reader goes to this book with the determination 
to be annoyed by none of its unjustifiable dogmatisms, but simply 
to pass them by and enjoy the uncontroversial parts, he will get 
no small amount of pleasure. 


Thomas Gainsborough. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. (Bell and Sons.) 
—Gainsborough is one of those artists who do not lend them- 
selves to biography. He wrote few letters, and led an uneventful 
life, greatly beloved by his friends. Under these circumstances, 
it is not to be wondered at that the book before us, in spite of 
pains and care, is not very interesting reading. The result would 
have been better if, instead of trivial details and quotations about 
the people Gainsborough painted, we had been given a real 
attempt to expound the painter’s position among the great 
artists. Gainsborough stood so aloof from the painting of his 
time, and had so much influence on his successors, that his position 
is one of great interest. This singularity of attitude was 
fully recognised by Reynolds, who lays stress on what he 
calls Gainsborough’s lightness of hand. In his method 
of painting Gainsborough aimed not so much at solidity 
of modelling as Reynolds, on account of his Venetian ten- 
dencies, did, but he rather desired to render transient movements 
and expressions. To do this he developed a new technique, which, 
if it becomes flimsy when he was not inspired, is at its best 
marvellously subtle, and capable of expressing the peculiar 
impressions of the painter. Gainsborough had a highly sensitive 
organisation capable of penetrating the mysteries of colour and 
form in a subtle and individual manner. He also had an 
intelligence quick to seize the moment and the movement which 
characterised his sitter. He could paint to perfection the Court 
beauties, but he could also arrest the childish grace and elegance 
which, as Reynolds said, “are more frequently found in cottages 
than in Courts.” The present volume is well printed, and the 
illustrations are excellent and numerous. 


A Book of Giants. Drawn, engraved, and written by William 
Strang. (The Unicorn Press.)—The author carries on the 
tradition of the old giants, with their insatiable hunger and tragic 
deaths ; and he truly remarks,— 

“ Their whole existence thus depends 

Upon their meals aad violent ends.” 
Of Mr. Strang’s power and originality as a draughtsman it is 
needless to insist. The rude character of these illustrations, 
something after the manner of Quarles’s Emblems, suits their 
subjects admirably. The touch of pathos in the Vegetarian Giant 


narra 
giant, unable to eat his prisoners, is worn out by having ta 
provide meat for them. 

Greek Bronzes. By A. S. Murray. “The Portfolio Series,” 
(Seeley and Co.)—The author traces the resemblances between 
existing small bronze statues and large statues in marble, Also, 
he makes various conjectures as to the great statues at Athens no 
longer existing, but described by ancient writers, tracing 
resemblance between the descriptions and the existing little 
bronzes. 

Messrs. Hanfstaengel who are about to produce a book on the 
pictures at Windsor, beginning with the Vandycks, have sent 
us a specimen of the proposed work. The scale is large, ang 
the specimen photogravure in the prospectus is excellent. Mr, 
Law—whose admirable work on the Hampton Court pictures wag 
noticed not long since in these columns—will supply the critica] 
comments, If the work when complete is equal to the sample, it 
should be a good production. 


Eneravina.—We have received from Messrs. Eyre and Spottis. 
woode a copy of “an absolute facsimile” of the last sketch made 
from the late Mr. Gladstone’s features, by Mr. Ernest Prater, 
The sketch has necessarily the painful look always associateg 
with death-masks or pictures of a dead man’s face, but it wil) 
doubtless be an object of deop interest to many of Mr. Gladstone’s 
admirers. 
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Buchan (J.), John Burnet of Barns, cr 8vo..........++ 
Bygone Hertfordshire, edited by Wm. Andrews, 8vo.. 
Capes (B.), Adventures of the Comte de la Muett: 
Terror, cr 8vo .. 

Constable (F. 0. ‘a ‘Aunt J 
Crawford (R.), South American Sketches, cr 8vo 















(Houlston) 2 
(Smithers) 7 
6 








Douglas (Th.), Behind a Mask, cr 8vo (Harper) 6/0 
Doyle (A. C.), Songs of Action, |S ee Rpetaahabauce’ phenasiecas (Smith & Elder) 5/0 
Egerton (G.), The Wheel of God, cr 8vo (Richards) 60 
Fidler (T. (.), Calculations in Hyar aulic Engineering, Part I....(Longmans) 6/6 
Freeman (R A.), Travels and Life in Ashanti and Jaman, roy a (Constable) 21/0 








| Geikie (A.), Types of Scenery and their Influence on Literature (Macmillan) 2/0 





is quite true to tradition,—we had almost said to Nature. This 













Haddon (A. C.), The Study of Man, 8V0 .......00..cssecceeeeseecee eee (Bliss & Sands) 6/0 
Henry (Mrs. 8. M. I.), Confidential "Talks on Home and Child Life (Oliphast) 36 
Hohler (Mrs. Edwin), The Green Toby Jug, Cr 8V0 wessscccsssssecceeeeeees (Nelson) 2/6 
Holding (T. H.), Cycle and Camp, cr 8V0 ..scccccorserees «(Ward & Lock) 20 
Humphrey (F. P.), Phoebe Tilson, Cr 8V0 .......cceee ssevesescerees (Ward & Lock) 36 
Kitchin (D. B.), The Solent Chart Book, BY, ee ce (Sonnenschein) 5/0 
Lavignac (A.), The Music Dramas of Richard Wagner, &c., 8vo......(Service) 10/6 
Lean (W.8.), To my Mother, and other Home Verses, 12m0 ........ (&. Paul) 36 
Lindsay (H.), The Jacobite: a Romance, cr 8v0 .........4+ (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Lodge (Mrs.), A Son of the Gods, Cr 8V0_ .......scsesseeceeee acasee’ (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Macfall (H.), The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer, Cr 2V0 .....scceee «(Richards) 6/0 
Marsh (R.), Tom Ossington’s Ghost, Cr 8v0 ....seccceceeeeseeee (Bowden) 3/6 
Marshall (J. J. de Z.), Stretcher Drill Illustrated, 18mo ............... (Clowes) 2/6 
Molyneux (T.), The Defeat of Avarice, cr 8vo ....... shascesscseees (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Moore (G.), Evelyn Innes, cr 8v0 ........0.e0ce0028 (Unwin) 60 
Nesfield (J. C.), Historical English and Derivation, er Byo... +.(Macmillan) 3/6 
Parker (E. D.), An Outline of ‘Reconnaissance, RIAD Miescncasena scenes (Stanford) 20 
P.ckering (W, A.), Pioneering in Formosa, 8vo ....... se(Hurst & Blackett) 160 
PIMKELLON FL. ), Hh POR GLON OF OVO: « vccscanccsensescovscsssscnssuncoucdessasancesti (Lane) 3/6 


...(Macmillan) 10/0 
..(Batsford) 63,0 
selnhunentgeseeeeeisnstnechyebaamanes «...(Putnam) 21/0 
sensi cr oe 16 


Reye (T.), Lectures on the Geometry of Position, Part I. 
Sachs (E, O.), Stage Construction, folio 
Scott (W. KE. D.), Bird Studies, 4to 
Smeaton (0.), William Dunbar, ‘‘ Famous Scots ” 
Smythe (A. J.), The Life of Wim. Terriss, 8VO cesee.eessesees .. (Constable) 12 

Sutphen (W. G, van T.), Tne Golficide, 12mo (Harper) 2/0 
Taibot (FE. D.), The Inevitable, cr 8v0........scc0ccccessceseeeeere (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Toliemache (L, A.), Talks with Mr. G'adstone, cr vo. écnsthatensannene (Arnold) 6/0 
Wallace (A. R.), The Wonderful Century, cr * Siaaaeme ..(Sonnenschein) 7/6 
Ward (Mrs. Humphry), Helbeck of Bannisdale, cr 8vo.........(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Weekluy (E.), French Prose Composition, cr 8vo .... gavassaucenee (Olive) 36 
Welldon (J. (Seeley) 6/0 
















seeeee 


K. C.), The Hops of Immortality, cr 8vo ........ aseascadetes 








“LIBERTY ” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS. 
ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, ARTISTIC, AND INEXPENSIVE, 
SEASON 1898. 


“LIBERTY ” CRETONNES, “LIBERTY” MUSLINS, 
DECORATIVE, QUAINT, AND VARIED, Darnty Fasrics IN Exc.usivg DesiGys 


Over 200 New Patterns, many and Oolours Harmonies 
PrinTED BotH S1pEs ALIKE, aT INEXPENSIVE PRICES FOR 


HOLSTER iRIES, 
Prices from 6}d. to 2s, 9d. per yd. ¥e peheas Fated Pg he 
New Patterns Post-free. 


New Patierns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
O S$ L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


MR. ROWBOTHAM’S NEW NOVEL. 


HE GOD HORUS. The most powerful and terrible 

tale of the century. “An Egyptian Queen, supposed to be dead, falls 

into the power of an enbalmer! Kxtraordinary developments! Romantic 

dénofment! Unexampled orgivality. Absorbing interest.” By J. F. Row- 
BoTHAaM. Cloth, 6s,—A. Robinson, 147 Walton Street, Oxford. 
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FUNDS — £4,000,000. 


LIFE OFFICE 
Established 1810. 


5 UN 





Apply for the Special Prospectus of the 
“Perfect Protection” Policy 


JUST ISSUED, 


which affords the most complete and suitable Assurance 
ever offered to professional and business men, 
dependent upon their own exertions. 


Address, The GENERAL MANAGER, 
at the Chief Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, London, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivent. 


Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 
SECURITY.— 


Assets, 1897, BXCRED. ... isc cco seo cco cee 





+. £52,000,000 


SumPus, 1607, MECEBDG «occ cco. cee cee. 000 ene 7,250,000 
ADAPTABILITY.— 

Life Insurance. Investment. Income. 
PROMPTITUDE.— ; : 

Claims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs. 
LIBERALITY.— 


Bonuses have, in many cazes, trebled the original sum, 
Surrender valnes of unique liberality paid. 
Detailed information supplied on application. 





Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E,C. 
INVESTED FUNDS Exceed £5,000,000 
PAID & CLAIMS » £10,000,000 

1e Profi 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 
! 
NATIONAL | 
All tl rotits are Divided amongst the Assured. 
IDENT Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 

PRO bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age. The practical effect of thesa 

T TION policies in the National Provident Institution is that 

INST the Member's life is Assured until he reaches the age 
agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 

FOR MUTUAL of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a con- 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | siderable sum in addition, representing a by no means 


insignificant rate of interest on his payments, 
No. 48 Gracecuurcu Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





When these are required the advice of a very 
skilful optician should be taken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which 
cannot afterwards be remedied, 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF SUITING THE SIGHT 

1S ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL, 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


President of the British Optical Association, 

and Author of “Our Fyes,’’ now in its 17th 

Edition, price 1s., 63 STRAND, Lonnon,W.0., 
may be consulted personally free of charge, 


FIRST 





SPECTACLES 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


DEN : NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA T I 


N A. 
**The Royal Cocoa.” 
Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 





TRADE-MARE. 











“THE QUEEN bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.”’—Society, 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—‘‘Send immediately to office of 
Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half-pound 
tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anitschkoff.”—(TkLEGRAM FROM 
St. PRTERSBURG). 


CELLULAR 
HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 


FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 
‘THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.’—Lancet, 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and 
children, with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, F.C.; 
OLIVER BROSB., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.; 

33 NEW BOND STREBRT, ,, 99 





UNDERWEAR 
SHIRT 


” ” 





THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN 
Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., § 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 


Not until you write with a ** SWAN ” will you realise its inestimable value, 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it as a perfect pen. 

It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing, Of all pens most famous, 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting to select a suitable pen. 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to 

_ .MABIE, TODD, and BARD, Drrt. B.5, 93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.. 
954 Recent 37 keeT, W., LONDUN; & 3 ExcHANGE STREET, MANUCLIESTER. 


UNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground. here are workshops 
anda large gymnasium. Inclusive fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; over 
Eight, 80 guineas; under Eight, 60 guineas, 

Priucipal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Loca! Certificate in Honours). 





INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 aores of ground, Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A, SLOMAN. 


ADLEY COLLEGE—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £30 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 13th. 
One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JULY 5th, 6th, 7th to fill up not less than EIGHT 

SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBItIONS.—For particulars apply by 
letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 





T EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, eleetric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon. 


OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
z CHINE.—SCHOOL ror BOYS From 6 To 14, 
House stands high on cliff, south aspect ; playground and field for games, 
Resident Masters and Governess. 60, 80, and 100 guineas. 
Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 








erres COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 


NAMES of CANDIDATES and full particulars 
must be sent to HEAD-MASTER before July Ist. 


rY\HE WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT. 


CARDIFF SCHEME, 


The GOVERNORS are PREPARED to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the 
post of HEAD-MASTER for the CARDIFF INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL for 
BOYS. 

Intending applicants may obtain particulars of the Appointment from the 
Clerk to the Governors, who will also supply copies of the Scheme. 

Applications, accompanied by not less than four recent testimonials, and 
marked on cover ** Head-Master,” must be in the hands of the undersigned not 
later than Saturday, July 9th, next. 

By order of the Governors, 
DAVID SHEPHERD, Clerk. 








1 Frederick Street, Oardiff, June 7th, 1898. 


VAYLEY HALL, HERTFORD.—Fine Old FREE. 

) HOLD DETACHED FAMILY RESIDENOKR built in the Reign of Queen 
Anne, and being a fine specimen of that good period, It stands in beautiful 
grounds (about one acre), contains twelve bedrooms, two bathrooms, fine 
entrance hall with black and white marble floor, five reception rooms, capital 
domestic offices, stabling for three, glass-houses, &o. The house is supposed to 
have been built by Sir Thomas Clark, Lord of the Manor of Brickendonbury, and 
Lord Mayor of London in the Year 1696. The premises are eminently suitable 
for a High Clars Girls’ School, for which a distinct demand exists. 

Messrs, BENINGFIELD, TIDY, NORRIS, and DUVALL will OFFER the 
ABOVE for SALE by AUCTION at ‘THE DIMSDALE ARMS HOTEL,’ 
HERTFORD, on SATURDAY, July 9th, 1898. Particnlars of Sale, with Oon- 
ditions, Plan, and Views may be obtained of Messrs. SWORDER and LONG. 
MORE, Solicitors, Hertford, and of the AUCTIONEERS, Hertford and Ware, 
from whom cards to view may be had. 


BATCHELOR having a Comfortable Modern HOUSE 
(three sitting, six bed rooms, and bathroom,—rent £150) in SOUTH 
HAMPSTEAD, midway between the Swiss Cottage and Chalk Farm Stations, 
would like to MEET with ONE or TWO GENTLEMEN to take the place of a 
friend who, after several years, has recently left him.—-For full particulars, with 
statement of expenses, write to Messrs. THORNE and WELSFORD, Solicitors, 
17 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C, 


IVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION.— 
The COURSE OF TRAINING for Ladies who wish to become Health 
Lecturers, Sanitary Inspectors, &c., BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 19th, 1898, Fee 
for the course, £12 12s. Three Free Scholarships are offered to Ladies resident 
in Liverpool. 
It is pA proposed to TRAIN LADIES for the NURSERY on the lines of the 
Norland Institute, London. Fee, £20.—For further particulars, apply to the 
STUDENTS’ SECKETARY, 8 Sandon Terrace, Liverpool. 














li eee FOREST, BADEN.—TO BE LET, Furnished, 


for nine weeks from JUNE 7th, comfortable CHALRT, in exquisite situa. 
tion amongst pines, by mountain lake, Altitude nearly 3,000 ft. ; water supply 
pure and abundant; hotand cold water to three flats; plunge and shower baths; 
excellent bedding; use of piano, linen, and boat; picturesque views from every 
window; servants left. Reduced rent to small family for the above term only. 
—Full part‘culars, with photographs of interior and exterior, on application ta 
*R,,” New House, Holcombe, Dawlish. 





7 ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the ORDINARY HALF-YRARLY 
GENERAL MEETING of the LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited, 
will be HELD at the HEAD OFFICE of the Bank, No, 41 LOTHBURY, in the 
City of London, on WEDNESDAY, the 20th day of JULY next, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, for the following purposes :— : on 

1. To receive the Directors’ Report declaring a Dividend, and the Profit and 
Loss Account and Balance Sheet for the half-year ending the 30th June, 1898, 
and the Auditors’ Report thereon. 

2. To transact all such other business as can be transacted at Ordimary 
General Meetings of the Company. A. E. MANN, 

lst June, 1898. Secretary. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed to prepare for the Dividend 
on the lst July next, and will be re-opened on the 5th July. 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on the 30th June will be 








entitled to the Dividend for the current half-year on the number of Shares then 
standing in their respective names, 
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é ies COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,809 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities cf receiving a training, practical and 
theoretica), which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 

Full information from the Director at above addrese, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


HERBORN E § C HOO L. 


The SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY 7th, 8th. 9:h. 
s For further particulars apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTEii, Schoolhouse, 
jherborne. 











EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides). FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the annual value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 

under 12 will be opened in Sentember. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head. Master, 
Rey. W. BH. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides, This year’s successes included Senior Mathematical 
Scholarship at Christ Co'lege; a Classical Scholarship; and 12th p'ace in 
Woolwich Examination. Fee, £60 to #75a year. KNTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAM. in JULY.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, Co., Limited, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. Head-Mistress, Miss M. M. DANIEL, 

late a Resident Lecturer in Classics, Girton College, Cambridge. A new 
Boarding-House wili be opened in September (House-Mistress, Miss H. Jex-Blake). 





‘NHE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
iss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY. 





ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL for the 


last three years has passed more than 100 boys each year in the Oam- 
bridge Senior and Junior Local Examinations—an unequalled performance— 
and has stood First in England for eight years in the number of Mathematical 
Distinctions. Successes ivclude First place at Cooper’s Hill, and at Woolwich, 
14 Open University ScholarsNips gained direct from the School, Hospital 
Entrance Scholarships, Gold Meda'list (London M.B.), &c. Fine modern build- 
ings and unrivalled playing-fields. Detached Sanatorium. Chemical Laboratory, 
£150 given annually in leaving Scholarships to the Universities. Tuition Fee, 
£9 15:.; Board, 33 guineas per annum.—Apply, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master. 





AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich HighSchool) RECEIVES ELDER 

GIKLS for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation 
thoroughly acquired, 


——ey 


Aertel FOR UNIVERSITY OR OTHER 
EXAMINATIONS, 





Mr. E. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has had 21 years’ experience in Private Tuiti 
and is now (assisted by Mr. W. E. LOW, M.A.) REOEIVING DAILY PUPILS 
for the above at 12 Victoria Street, S.W. He also coaches by Correspondence, 





Terms and prospectus on application, 


arr, 
QT DAVID’S COLLEGs, 
LAMPETER. 








The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the OFFICE of PRINCIPAL, 
NOW VACANT. 





The Principal is required by the Charter of Incorporation to be an M.A.of 
either Oxford or Cambridge, and in Holy Orders. Salary, £800 a year, together 
with a share of tuition fees, and a house rent free. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the Clerk to the College Council, 
to whom applications, with 30 printed copies of testimonials, should be sent on, 


or before June 15th, 1898, 
WILLIAM DAVIES, 


Clerk to the Counc} 
St. David’s College, Lampeter, a 








AYHAM HOUSE, SEVENOAKS.—A few BOARDERS. 

_TAKEN. Home and school life combined; Education on modern 
principles. Healthy climate; lovely neighbourhood. Patrons: Bishop of 
Durham, Bishop of Bristol, and others. References: Mrs, Waiter Ward (Misg 
Emily Lord), Ladbroke Grove, Notting Hill; Miss Gladstone, Hawarden Castle, 
—Prosrpectus on application to Miss BURGHS, 





) for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newoham Col. Camb, Highest references, 


M AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY (late Sevenoaks, 

Kent), HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Large modern house; fifteen, 
acres of land, in pine and heather district near Bagshot. Gymnasium, Riding, 
Prospectus on application to Miss S. CARR, The School is recommended hy 
Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 








LENALMOND. —SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 

SHOPS, £80 to £20, JULY 12th and 13th. One or more for Modern or 

Aney sakjocte, For distant Candidates Examinations at centres.—Apply Rey, 
The WARDEN, 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA—PARK MANSION. 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education; 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—Fourteen Scholarships (£55-£10) on July 138th. Two Exhibi- 

tionr, each of £50 for four years, given every summer. ARMY CLASS and 

Engineering Class free. Hight Scholarships and Exhibitions at the Universities 

gained in the last six months. Excellent health record. Fine historic sur- 

rouodings. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House-Master at Marlborough, 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM.—SCHOLARSHIPS for 

WOMEN, OOTOBRER, 1898.—An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and 
an EXHIBITION of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for 
COMYrETITION at the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS which COM- 
MENCES OOLOBER 12th.—Further information can be obtained from Rev. H. 
ELLERSHAYW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


A 7 c OL LE G E. 


SCHOLARSHIPS varying from £25 to #55 per annum OPEN to BOYS under 
16 will be OFFERED by EXAMINATION tegivning JULY 5th, tenable on 
the Classical or Modern Side.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Bath College, 














N ALVERN COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. 

INATION JULY 13th, 14th, and 15th. One of £87 (£98 for first year), 
One of £56, Five of £50, Eight of £30 per annum, Council Nominations of £15 
per annum may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships, 
—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W., 
RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSES of English and 
Foreign SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and introduces GOVERN- 
ESSES, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Secretaries for HOMH, the 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SOHOOLS. 

Kindergarten and Transition Classes for Children under 8. Cricket, Drilling. 
—HALF-TERM BEGINS JUNE 13th. 











TRANSFER OF SCHOOL. 


ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—The above 
y School has been TRANSFERRED to the CHARGE of F. G. BAMPFYLDE, 
M.A., late Demy Magdalen College, Oxford, for over 20 years Form-Master of 





delicate children receive every care. House built for school in high bracing 
situation, standing in own grounds; perfect ventilation and heating. Bathing,, 
tennis, gymnastics, riding.—Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH, A.0.P. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (For Women), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal — Miss KTHEL HURLBATT. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, and one Courtauld 
Scholarship in Arts, annual valne 30 guineas, each tenable for three years, 
will be awarded on the result of the EXAMINATION to be held at the College om 
JUNE 28th aud 29th. 

Names to be sent to the PRINCIPAL not later than JUNE 15th. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 


Tue Courses oF Instruction at the Institute’s CENTRAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE (Exhibition Road) are for Students not under 16 years of age; those 
at the Institute’s TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY, are of an Intermediate 
Grade for Students not under 14 years of age. The Entrance Examinations to 
both Colieges are held in September, and the Sessions commence in October. 
Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, Fees, and Courses of 
Study may be obtained from the respective Colleges, or from the Head Office of 
the Institute, Gresbam College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
(Exu1BiTion Roan, 8.W.) 

A College for higher Technical Instruction for Students not under 16 preparing 
to become Civil, Mechanical or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and other Manu- 
facturers, and Teachers, Fees for a full Associateship Oourse, £25 per session. 
Professors :— 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering... W. O. Unwin, F.R.S., M.Inst.0.E. 
Physics and Electrical Engineering W.E. Ayrton, F.R.S., Past Pres. Inst. E.E.. 
Chemistry ne an ae .. H. E. Armsrrona, Pb.D., LL.D., F-R.S. 
Mechanics and Mathematics O. Henrici, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 
(LEeonaRD STREET, O1ty Roan, E.O.) 

Provides Courses of Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not under 14 
years of age, preparing to enter Engineering and Chemical Industries, Feet, 
£15 per session. Professors:— 
Physics and Electrical Engineering... .. §. P. Taomeson, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Mechanical Engineering and Mathematics... W. E. Datpy, M.A., B.Sc., M.I.M.E. 
Chemistry ... ane os ae ame «. R. MELpoLA, F.B.S., F.1LC. 

JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary, 

City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.O. 





the Upper Sixth Classical, Merchant Taylors’ School, isted bya R 
Staff. Boys prepared for Public Schools. Buildings on hillside, sheltered from 
N.and E. 32 acres of playing fields, Oricket, football, and carpenter's shop, 


a 2? Ff O 8B Sc zk © © kL 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80, £60, £40 (Two), £20 (Three). 
EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 12th. 
Farther information from the HEAD-MASTER. 


OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, £25 to £60. 
EXAM., JUNE 29th-30th. Also EXHIBITIONS for SONS of OFFICERS 

and CLERGY, (School fees, inclusive, £30),—Applications to HEAD-MASTER 
by June 22nd, 














ANTERBURY COLLEGE, 
CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND. 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the position of PROFKSSOR of ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, LITERATURK, and HISTORY at Canterbury College, Christ- 
church, New Zealand (an Institution affiliated to the University of New 
Zealand). 
Salary, £600 per annum, without fees, 
Applications for the appointment must be forwarded to the office of the 
Agent-General for New Zealand, on or before TUESDAY, JULY 12th. i 
Fall particulars of the duties required of the Professor, and of the conditions 
attached to the appointment, may be obtained at the Office of the AGENT- 
GENERAL for NEW ZEALAND, 13 Victoria Street, London, S 








. SW. 
A. CRACROFT WILSON, 
April, 1898, P : Registrars 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL. 


ITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 
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ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. Vire-Patron—H.R.H. THE 

NOE OF WALES. HOSPITAL SUNDAY, 12th JUNE, 1898, Any person 
Pay to attend Divine Worship on that day is requested to send his or herjCon- 
to the Lord Mayor. Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed 


trot England,” and sent to the Mansion House, 





ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American 

Home, combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages 
“Paris, £re offered to a few YOUNG LADIES, in the best part of the city 
ri r PAre de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful supervision given, 
(oat eso0n8 from the most eminent Professors arranged for. Under the tuition 
i French Lady, resident in the home, an excellent opportunity is afforded of 
jearniDg and speaking the language.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without chargeto Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.— 4 Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
RB. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 








O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
‘utd. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘ Triform, 
Tondon, Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





OOKS WANTED, 20s. each offered :—Kipling’s “ Plain 
B Tales,” 1888; “ Letters of Marque,” 1891; Lang’s Ballads, 1872; ‘ Dee- 
perate Remedies,” 3 vols., 1871; “Omar Khayyam,” 1859; “Lorna Doone,” 
3 vols, 1369; ‘*Jane Eyre,” 3 vols., 1847; ‘‘ Hawbuck Grange,” 147. Please 
send for my list of wants with fancy prices offered.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOK. 
SHOP, Birmingham, 





7% * 3" 2 se eS 


Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excelleut References. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxkmey, Lonpow. Code: Unicopz 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





OOKS OUT of PRINT SUPPLIED.—State wants. 

Try the Holland System, the most important bookfinding organisation in 

tue world. Spanish, American, Naval, and Military Books sought for free of 

charge if not in stock, ‘ Authors’ Journal and Book Catalogue” sent free.— 
HOLLAND CO., Booksellers, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham, 





LACK CAT: Penny Monthly Magazine of Short Stories. 
FIFTH (JUNE) NUMBER NOW READY at all W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Bookstalis, and Newsagents generally. Bright, well-written STORIKHS WANTED. 
—Address, stating price, EDITOR, Black Cat, Granville House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, London, W.O. 





| peameesianian ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS ws. se oes wee «SS £30,000,000 





Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Now Ready, crown 8vo, pp. 380, gilt top, price Six Shillings. 


ESSAYS, MOCK-ESSAYS, & CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


By Contributors to the Journal of Education. 
ESSAYS by Marx Parrison, Dean Farrar, Hon. L. A. Tottemacue, Professor 


James Warp, Mrs. Bryant, &c. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES of Jowert, Tom HucGues and the Arnotps, Lorp 
Hovaeuron, Professor Freeman, C. S. Catver.ey, &e. 
“Many original and valuable papers on a variety of educational and literary subj-cts,”—Times, 


“There is not one of the pieces in the book that is duall,.”“—Scotsman, 





WILLIAM RICE, 86 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s, each, 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 








FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





| SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Outsips Paes, TweL_ve Goiyeas, 


faTRons—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK, Page... £10 10 


PresipkEnt—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Vicx-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS, CHarrman—The Very Kev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Depurr-CHatrmMaN—The Hon. EDWAKV W, DOUGLAS. 

Puysician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Ksq., M.A.,M.D. Sxcerrary—G, H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


AcTUaRY—FRANK B. WYATT, Ksq,, F.LA. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


Accumulated Fund, £3,987,790. 


SPECIAL FEATURES :— 





Annual Income, £407,694. 





Half-Page ..... desessé eecesecesee soccee SS 
Quarter-Page...... “ 

Narrow Column , ~ 310 
Half-Column.......... * 
Quarter-Column serccccccccrrrsecsee O17 











bt 

mo 

bo 
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ComPanixs, 


Outside Page.....cccccccccccccscrrcsrehld 14 0 
Inside PRS. ccecesccocssceccosscescecce 1 LS @ 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 


1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an | Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 


Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 


2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No Acxnts being employed or Com- Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 


MISSION paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured 


Members. 


14s. per inch, 


3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. | Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 


4,—The cceabination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LakGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3ilst, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 

-5,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES araytep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





NOTICE.—In future the InpEx to the “‘ Spectator” 





A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heaxtburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
tie Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1/6 each. 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
1838 STR A N D. Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00.1 Pall Mail 


Catalogues post-free. 


OIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 


THE MAKING OF RELIGION. By Anprew 

Lane. 8vo, 12s, 

* A most valuable, interesting, and we might add exciting contribution to one 

of the chief controversies of the time......The argument of this very original, 

very fascinating, and very learned and able book exhibits religion as probably 

beginning in a kind of Theism, which is then superseded in some degree, or eveu 
corrupted, by Animism in all its varieties."—Daily News. 


W. G. WILLS: Dramatist and Painter. By 


Freeman WILLS. With Photogravure Portrait, 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
“Mr. Freeman Wills has told the story of his brother’s life and ways with 
admirable tact—in fact, with the exact mixture of candour and discretion which 
was needed...... The biographer, in short, has given us an attractive picture of an 
eccentric but interesting and, indeed, lovable personality.”—Literature, 


SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES. By 


RoperRt CRawForD, M.A. Honorary Master in Engineering, Dublin Uni- 
versity, Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Member of the Royal 
Trish Academy, &c., Author of “ Across the Pampas and the Andes,” “* Remi- 
niscences of Foreign Travel,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [On Monday next, 





PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 
COLLECTED EDITION. 
VOLUME FOR JUNE. 


THEOSOPHY ; or, Psychological Religion: the 


Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1892, Crown 
8vo, 5s. [On Monday nezt. 


LONGMANS’ CIVIL ENGINEERING SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 
EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOTES ON BUILDING CONSTRUCTION.” 


CALCULATIONS IN HYDRAULIC ENGI- 


NEERING: a Practical Text-Book for the Use of Students, Draughtsmen, 
and Engineers. By T. CraxTon Fipter, M.Inst.C.E., Professor of Engineer- 
ing, University College, Dundge. Part I. Fluid Pressure, and the Ca'culation 
of its Effects in Engineering Structures, With numerous Illustrations and 
Examples, 8vo, 6s, 6d. net. On Monday neat. 


NEW STORY BY MRS. WALFORD. 


LEDDY MARGET. By L. B. Watrorp, 


Author of ‘Mr. Smith,” ** Iva Kildare,” Crown Svo, 66, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


oe Deine. per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
NDON OOK SOCIETY (for _ . 

weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annvm. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-frea, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
4 New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post.free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCK, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


NORWEGIAN FJORDS & NORTH CAPE. 


CRUISE on the s.s. ‘ST. ROGNVALD,'’ accompanied by 
Mr. PEROWNE, 18 days, 17} guineas. 








For plan and itinerary apply, 
SEORETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 





£6 6s.—GENEVA TOUR, 


nine days. Extensions to Chamounix (Mont Blanc), Zermatt 
(Matterhorn), St. Gothard, Oberland, &c. Lecturers, Sir 
Robert Ball, Mr. Edward Wymper, Dr. Lunn. Departures 
weekly from May 10th. 





Details from SECRETARY, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS, 


ses ei — bp wee +8 = ee" -. ——e, O.M.G, 
ow Ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, extra cloth, wit Illustrati 
c raphs and Sketches by the Autor, 16s. tees Photo- 


PIONEERING IN FORMOSA: Recollections of Aa. 


ventures among Mandarins, Wreckers, and Head Hunting Savages, B 
W. A. Pickering, C.M.G., late Protector of Chinese in the Straite 
Settlements. With an Appendix on British Policy and Interests in Ching 


and the Far East. 
{FIRST REVIEW.] 

** Mr. Pickering’s book will be of much interest to students of geography ang 
to those who follow the politics aud apparent dissolution of the Chinesa Empire. 
Though his experiences and adventures were those of thirty years ago, tho 
author has evidently kept himself au fait with what has been going on in the 
Far East ever since, as evidenced by remarks in the Preface on the ‘culpable 
supineness’ of Great Britain in China, and by letters in the Appendix on the 
same topic, Mr. Pickering’s book is capitally and bountifully illustrated.” 

—HMorning Post, 
NEW WORK BY J. H. E. SECRETAN. 
Now Ready, in 1 vol. large crown 8vo, with 24 Illustrations, 6s, 


TO KLONDYKE AND BACK: a Journey down the 


Yukon frem its Source to its Mouth, By J. H. EK. Secretay, C.E., of 
Ottawa. With Hints to intending Prospectors. 

“Mr. Secretan’s book is wholesome reading. A country perpetually frozen, a 
scarcity of almost the bare necessities of life, and the toils of the journey 
are described graphically enough to daunt all but those who love a hard life for 
its own sake.” —Times, 

“There is many a twinkle of genuine humour, dry, racy, unforced, in Mr, 
J. H. E. Secretan’s account of trials endured on his trip ‘to Klondyke ang 
back.’ The photographs with which his pages are generously interspersed are 
exceptionally good, and remarkably well reproduced.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“Certainly the most amusing Klondyke book that has yet appeared.” 

—Financial Times, 

“* We welcome this book as one of the most interesting, as indeed one of the 
most valuable, with which we have yet made acquaintanoe.”—Mining Journal, 

“Mr. Secretan has produced the most entertaining book devoted to a 
description of the Yukon district.”—Globe, 

“ Mr. Secretan’s photographic illustrations help one to realise the nature of 
the inhospitable region he so amusingly describes.” —Daily Mail, 


NEW WORK BY DR, PARKER, 
Now Ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


CHRISTIAN PROFILES: in a Pagan Mirror. By 


JosEPH ParkKER, D.D., Minister of the City Temple, London. 

An enlightened Pagan lady comes to England to acquaint herself with the 
beliefs, the habits, and the customs of Christians. She has long been asking 
herself such questions as: Who are the Christians? What do they believe? 
What life do they lead? How do they conduct themselves towards each other ? 
Having made inquiry and received impressions, she reports to a friend in India, 

A THIRD EDITION IS NUW READY. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Facsimiles, extra cloth, 12s, 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI: a Biographical and Critical 
Study. By MacKenzige BFLL, Author of “ Spring’s Immortality, and other 
Poems,” “ Charles Whitehead: a Biographical and Critical Monograph,” &c, 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
MISS BETTY’S MISTAKE. By Ave.ine Serceanr, 


Author of “The Claim of Anthony Lockhart,” &. Second Edition now 
ready. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. . 
*<*Miss Betty’s Mistake’ can unhesitatingly be entered upon that list which 
carries the names of Miss Sergeant’s happiest efforts to amuse us by means of 
wholesome fiction. The story is cleverly arranged and capitally written.” 
—Literary World, 


MERESIA. By Winirrep Granam, Author of “A 
Strange Solution,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 68. ; 

‘*T will not divulge the plot, which is original and mystifies the reader. It is 

not an easy book to lay down when you have taken it up.’”’—Queen. 

“‘There is much that is clever and original in Miss Winifred Grahaw’s latest 

book. Meresia is an interesting and a lifelike character, and the two Spaniards, 

Aladros and Serano, are also well drawn. The book is well worth reading, in 

ouly for the picture it gives us of the fascination of hate.”—Daily Telegraph. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Ltd., 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


Mr. UNWIN is pleased to announce that the 
First Impression of 10,000 Copies of 
MR. GEORGE MOORE’S 
New Novel EVELYN INNES, 


is now ready, and can be obtained at 




















all Booksellers’, price 6s. Also, a 
Romance of Pitcairn Island, by 
LOUIS BECKE and 
WALTER JEFFERY, e- 
titled THE MUTINEER, ‘ 


just issued in Unwin’s Green Cloth 
Library, price 6s. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








THE CELEBRATED NEW FLORIDA VELVET BEAN. 


Messrs. JOUN SHAW and SONS, Seed Merchants, _ 
of Great Maze Pon, Borovex, Lonvoy, S.E., have received 





5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, Loudon, N.W. 





a consignment of above remarkable novelty. 
Price 2s, 6d. per lb. Sample packets, Is. each. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
THIS DAY.—BY DOUGLAS SLADEN. 


THE ADMIRAL. 


A Romance of Nelson in the Year of the Nile. 
In handsome cover, 6s. 








The first large Edition being exhausted, a SECOND EDITION is 
NOW READY, 
AN IMPORTANT WORK BY THE LATE SIR RICHARD BURTON. 


THE JEW, THE GYPSY, AND EL-ISLAM. 


Kdited, with an Introduction and Brief Notes, by W. H. WiLk1ns. In large 
gemy 8vo, buckram gilt, and gilt top, with Photogravure Portrait of the 
Author from the Picture by the laie Lord Leighton, 21s. nei. 

“ Readers will warmly welcome this fresh Burton; instinct with that vigour 
and vehemence of personality that marked this strong, self-reliant, unmanage- 
able map. Kl-Islam is a brilliant and most striking version of the evolution of 
religion.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


NEW NOVEL BY RITA. 2 
ADRIENNE: a Romance of French Life. In 
saeieageall First Revirw. 


“The book is written with an accomplished art, The work is happy in com- 
tining instruction with amusement, and it deserves to be widely rea?.”” 


—Scotsman, 
NEW NOVEL BY FRANKFORT MOORE. 


THE MILLIONAIRES. With Illustrations by 


MavRICE GRIEFFENHAGEN. In cloth gilt, 6s. 

“Unbrokenly brilliant. Lord Ballyseedy is delightfu).’”’— Punch, 

“Mr. Frankfort Moore has drawn another clever and convincing picture of 
Society with all his accustomed wit. ‘The Millionaires’ is a powerful and 
brilliant novel.”—Daily Telegraph. 

NEW NOVEL BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


AN ANGEL OF PITY. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


“Extremely interesting throughout. There can be no hesitation in proclaim. 
ing ‘An Angel of Pity’ to be an attractive book.”— Manchester Courier, 


NEW NOVEL BY LEADER SOOTT. 


THE RENUNCIATION OF HELEN. In 


cloth gilt. 
“Mr. Scott has written a most interesting and, at the same time, a thoronghly 
healtby novel. He has insight, and the treatment betrays a vein of originality. 
For these merits we bespeak an audience for his book.”—Daily Free Press, 


NEW NOVEL BY S. DARLING BARKER, 
MARS. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


“The opening cbapters of this we:l-written story convey no idea of the 
intensely interesting tale that is unfoldea as the skilful author proceeds with 
her tale. We have no doubt the book will become one of the most popular of 
tue season.” — Western Morning News, 


London: HUTCHINSON and CO.,. Paternoster Row. 


NACMILLAN & C0.'S NEW BOOKS 


SECOND IMPRESSION OF 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 21s, net. 





M. CuERnvttEz, in La Revue des Deux Mondes.—“* Un ouvrage fort remarquable 
et fort remarqué...... Cet observateur sagace et bienveillant nous rend un 
témoignage dont nous ne pouvons ¢tre que touchés, et nous serions bien difficiles 
si nous n'étions pas contents de lui.” 





THE ROMANES LECTURE, 1898. 
TYPES OF SCENERY AND THEIR IN- 


FLUENCE ON LITERATURE. By Sir ArcurBaLp Gerxik, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, June lst, 1898. Medium 8vo, sewed, 
2, net. 





New Six<Shilling Novels. 
THE CONCERT-DIRECTOR. By Netue K. 


BuissETt, Author of “ The Wisdom of the Simple.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Globe.—‘ An able story, well written, with individualities skilfully drawn and 
contrasted, and a plot that, though quite devoid of mystery, sustains its interest 
to an unexpected close.” 


A PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE. By Jonny 


Berwick, Author of ** The Secret of Saint Florel.”’ Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Daily Telegraph.—“ It is a story of vengeance, consistent, exciting, and in- 
teresting, and full of ‘local colour’ in the descriptions of Soloporto and its 
inhabitants. It has all the good points of Mr. John Berwick’s former work, and 
some more.” 


THE FOREST LOVERS: a Romance. By 


Mavricse Hew tert, Author of * Pan and the Young Shepherd,” “ Earth. 
work out of Tuscany,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

James Lane ALLEN, Author of “The Choir Invisible,” writes of “The Forest 
Lovers” :—"* This work, for any one of several solid reasons, must be regarded 
as of very unusual interest. In the matter of style alone it is an achievement, 
an extraordinary achievement. Such a piece of English prose, saturated and 
racy with idiom, compact, and warm throughout as living human tissues, well 
deserves to be set apart for grateful study and express appreciation......In the 
matter of interpreting nature, there are passages in this book that I have never 
Seen surpassed in prose fiction.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 
A HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR. The Middle 


Ages, from the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. By 0. W. Oman, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 21s, 

Mr. Oman is engaged on a History of the Art of War, of which the above, 
though covering the middle period from the fall of the Roman Empire to the 
general use of gunpowder in Western Europe, is the first instalment. The first 
battle dealt with will be Adrianople (378) and the last Navaretta (1367). There 
will appear later a volume dealing with the Art of War among the Ancients, and 
another covering the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth conturies, 

The book deals mainly with the tactics and strategy, fortifications, and siege. 
craft, but subsidiary chapters will give some account of the development of arms 
pr sree. and of the various forms of military organisation known to the 
Middle Ages, 


THE EASTERN QUESTION IN THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By Atpert Soret, of the French Academy. Translated by 
F. C. BRamweLt, M.A. With an Introduction by R. C. L. Fiercuer, Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. With a Map, crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 

This book is a study of the political conditions which led up to and governed 
the first partition of Poland, and the Russo-Turkish war of 1762-1774. It is pro- 
bably the best existing examination of Eastern European politics in the 
eighteenth century, and is an early work of one of the ablest of living historians. 


WITH THE MOUNTED INFANTRY AND MASHONA- 
LAND FIKLD FOROEK, 1896. By Lieut.-Colonel ALDERSON, With 
numerous [illustrations and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 60. 

** A clear, vigorous, and soldier-like narrative.”—Scoteman. 

“A very useful addition to the library of South African warfare.” 
—Morning Post, 

“One of the most readable bits of military chronicling.”—Globe. 


THE GOLFING PILGRIM. By Horace G. Hurcutnson. 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 
* Always racy and readable.’’—Scotsman. 
“An entertaining volume.’’—Daily News. 
“ Full of useful information with plenty of good stories.”—Truth. 
* Without ‘ The Golfing Pilgrim’ the golfer’s library will be incomplete.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 
‘* We can recommend few books as better company,.”—St. James's Gazette. 





THE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION.—Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 3s, 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Revised Translation, 
with an Introduction by ©, Biec, D.D, late Student of Christ Church. Dr. 
Bigg has made a practically new translation of this book, which the reader 
will have, almost for the first time, exactly in the shape in which it left the 
hands of the author. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. By S. R. Crockerv, 


Author of ** Lochinvar,” *‘ The Raiders,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“A fascinating love story.”’—Glasgow Herald. “ A delightful tale.”"—Speaker. 
“ Mr. Crockett at his best.’’—Literature. ‘ Of absorbing interest.”—Scotsman, 
A TALE OF EAST AND WEST. 


THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. By Ménre Morten 
Dowrg, Author of “A Girl in the Karpathians,” &. Orown 8vo, 6s, 

“ Bright sayings are scattered liberally.”—Daily Mail. —Daily Telegraph. 

* An exceptionally clever and well-written book, subtle and thoughtful.” 

“We have not recently read any novel which yields such complete literary 
pleasure. Miss Dowie knows the Near East, and writes of it with sympathy and 
imagination...... One of the best stories that the present publishing season has 
produced.” — Westminster Gazette, 

TALE OF WAR WITH SPAIN. 


ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. By J. Brounpetie 


Burton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A thoroughly excellent story.’’—Daily Mail, 
“ The very essence of the true romantic spirit.”—Truth, 
** An ingenious and exciting story.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“ Will have a long life asa book of romantic adventure.”— Westminster Gazette, 
“Once you begin you read every page.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
** A fine, exciting, and admirably told story.—St, James’s Budget. 


BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. By W. C. Scutry, 
Author of “The White Hecatomb.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘A really interesting and romantic book.” —Scotsman, : 

“‘The reader will find the interest of absolute novelty.”"—Graphic. 

“Strong, simple, direct.””—Daily Chronicle, : 

“The reader passes at once into the very atmosphere of the African Desert ; 
the inexpressible space and stillness swallow him up, and there is no world for 
him but that immeasurable waste.”—Athenzum, . 

“One of the most enthralling tales we have read in recent times.” — World. 


A ROMANCE OF SPANISH WARFARE, 


SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. Core Cornrorp, 
Author of *‘ Captain Jacobus.””’ Crown 8vo, 63. 
‘* Teems with interesting incidents.”—Glasgow Herald, _ 
‘A very stirring and spirited sketch of ‘the spacious times of Queen 
Elizabeth.” —Pall Mali Gazette, 


MISS ERIN. By M. E. Francts. 
** A clever and charming story.”—Scotsman. 
‘Told with much force and sympathy.”’— Westminster Gazette. = 
“ Perfectly delightful in its mingled humour, pathos, and human sympathy. 


—Daily Mail. 
VAUSSORE. By Francis Brune. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** 4 book of curious interest.”"-—Sussea Daily News. 

‘* A subtle, complete achievement.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST. By Lucy Maynarp. 
Crown 8vo, 63. : ; , 
“Tt contais many graphic sketches of the private life of a charitable 
institution.”’—Glasgow Herald. 
‘© A powerfal idea, ably worked out.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“‘ The detail is vivid, and she atmosphere admirably indicated.”— 


—Westminster Gazette. 
CROSS TRAILS. By Victor Warts. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Every pace is enthralliig.”“—Academy. oe 
‘There is real power in this book, as well as an abundance of exciting 
incident.”—Speaker. . ; J 
«Mr. Waite’s descriptive powers are of a high order.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“ Full of strength and reality."—Athenzum, 


BIJLI THE DANCER. By James Bryrue Parton, 


Uustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. ; 
‘The story is powerful and fascinating.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“ A clever study of life in India.””"—Yorkshire Post, 
“4 true and entrancing book.”—Country Life Illustrated, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE and NEW BOOK GAZETTE 
sent to any address. 








METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


TALKS WITH 
MR. GLADSTONE. 


By the Hon. L, A. TOLLEMACHE, 


Author of “‘ Benjamin Jowett,” “Safe Studies,” &c, With » Portrait of 
Mr. Gladstone, 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

Daily Chronicle.—“* Reams have been written about Mr. Gladstone within the 
last few weeks, but no sketch of him can approach in vividness and veracity such 
records as Mr. Tollemache preserves to us of his casual conversations upon ever} - 
thing under the sun.” 

Globe.—"* In these pages, everybody, whatever his political opinions, will find 
much to interest him, for the ‘ talks’ cover an enormous amount of ground, from 
the human conception of time and place to the merits and demerits of ‘D zzy,’”’ 


A MINGLED YARN. 


The Autobiography of Edward Spencer Mott (Nathaniel Gubbins), 
formerly Lieutenant in the 19th Regt., and sometime Actor, 
Sportsman, and Journalist. 

Large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Truth.—“ It is most interesting reading and gives you glimpses of many 
strange by-ways of life and of all sorts and conditions of men.” 
St. James’s Gazette.—‘* Uncommonly good reading.” 


LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA HOLLAND. 


Selected and Edited by her Son, Bernarp HOLLAND, Crown 8&vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Guardian,—“ A very charming collection of letters,” 





SEVENTH EDITION. 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 


By M. E, COLERIDGE. 6s, 
Spectator.—“‘ A brilliant novel.” 


A REPUTATION FOR A SONG. 


By MAUD OXENDEN, Author of “ Interludes.” Cloth, 63, 
Scotseman,—“ A capital piece of latter-day fiction.” 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 





J. M. DENT AND CO.’S LIST. 


WITH SKI AND SLEDGE OVER ARCTIC 


GLAOIERS. By Sir Wirt1am Martin Conway, M.A., F.S.A, F.R.G.S. 
page eee from Photographs by E. J. Garwood. Crown 8vo, 
. ne 





MEDIEVAL TOWNS SERIES—FIRST VOLUME. 


THE STORY OF PERUGIA. 


By MARGARET SYMONDS and LINA DUFF.GORDON. 
With Illustrations by Miss HELEN James, and a Plan of the Town. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 

St. James’s Gazette.—‘*‘ Perugia’ is a very charming book, which gives a 
— idea of medixval Italy and the medieval man than many more pretentious 
volumes,” 


SCENES IN THE THIRTY DAYS’ WAR 


BETWEEN GREECE AND TURKEY. By Henry W. Nevinson, War 
Correspondent to the Daily Chronicle, With Illustrations from Photographs 
and Maps, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 
Truth.—‘* Incomparably the most brilliant and sympathetic account of the 
many I have read is that which Mr. Henry W. Nevinson has compiled out of his 
special correspondence for the Daily Chronicle.” 


IN PURSUIT OF THE TROUT. By Georce 


A. B. Dewar. With Photogravure Frontispiece, square fcap, 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CRICKETER’S BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


By Percy Cross StanpinG. Fcap 8vo, paper cover, 1s, 6d. net. 
(L600.) 


A SPRING SONG. By T. Nasu. 


With Illustrations by L. Leslie Brooke. Printed in Colours by Edmund 
Evans. Paper cover, ls. 6d, net; leather bindings at various prices. 
: Scotsman.—* Charming drawings in colour, sweet and fresh as the poem 
iteelf...... No prettier children’s book has come out for a long time, and older 
readers ought to lixe it too.’’ 


First Large Cheap Edition exhausted, second Large Edition in preparation, 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, 2s, ne’. 
Also in demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d. net, 


QUO VADIS: 


A Narrative of Rome in the Time of Nero. 
By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. 
. Translated from the Polish by JEREMIAH CURTIN. 
Of this book upwards of 700,000 copies have so far been sold in England and 
America. 
Times.—‘ An exceptionally good novel......The scheme of the book is ambitions. 
e--sThe atmosphere is lurid, the scenes of extraordinary splendour...... The 
whole novel is full of scenes little less exciting.’ 





Copies of the General Catalogue and of any Prospectus will be 
forwarded post-free on application. 





INNES & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTs 


By JUDGE O'CONNOR MORRIS, 
IRELAND—’98 TO ’98. A History of Irish Politics , a 
Irish Movements during the last Hundred Years. Demv 8vo, cloth 10x. * 
“This work can be unreservedly recommended. Judge U'’Ounnor Morris te 
thorough mastery of his subject, and his deductions are, as a rule candi’ 
impartial, and convincing.”—Literature, ’ d, 
By ELLA O. SYKES. 

THROUGH PERSIA ON A SIDE SADDLE. With 
a Map and numerous Illustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo, cloth 16s, 

“‘a very bright, picturesque, and entertaining narrative of travel in 60! 
paratively untrodden ways.”—Daily News, me 

By HAROLD SPENDER and H. LLEWELLYN SMITH, 

THROUGH THE HIGH PYRENEES. With Maps 


and numerous Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs, demy 8%, 


cloth, 16s. Im 4 
By Professor W. 0. LAWTON, en, 

THE SUCCESSORS OF HOMER. Being an Account 
of the Greek Poets who followed from Homer down to the time of E-chylng, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. [Immediately, 

Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTERS. With Intn. 
cuctions by Eminent §cbolars, and Photogravure Portraits of the Writers 
Crown 8vo, half-parchment, gilt top, 6s. each volume, P 

Swift, Addison, Steele. With an Introduction by StanLey Lane-Pootr, 

, - [ Ready, 

Johnson and Chesterfield. With an Introduction by Dr. suenees ns. 

mmediately, 
By COSMO MONKHOUSE. iia 

IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. The Italian Schools 
from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century. Lllustrated with numerons 
Examples specially prepared for this work, or. 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 7s, 64, 

By A. J. BUTLER. 

DANTE: his Times and his Work. A Popular Treatise deg). 

ing with the Great Poet. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net, 
By G. BOISSIER (de l’Académie Fran¢aise), 

CICERO AND HIS FRIENDS. Translated by A.D, 
Jones. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

By Lientenant-General MCLEOD INNES, V.C. 

THE SEPOY REVOLT: a Critical Narrative, covering 
the whole field of the Indian Mutiny, its causes and courses, till the final sup. 
pression. With numerous Maps and Plans, Second Revised Euition, crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 

By Dr. WILHELM BUSOH, Profersor at the University of Freiburg, in Baden, 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. Vol. I, Henry 
Vil. (1485-1509). Translated from the German by Miss ALice M. Topp and 
the Rev. A. H. Jonson, sometime Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
under the supervision of, and with an Introduction by, Mr. Jamis 
GaIRDNER, Editor of the “ Paston Letters.” Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, net, 

London: A. D. INNES and COMPANY, Limited, 
$1 and 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, 


GAY & BIRD'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 








The ‘‘Spectator” says of Mrs. Wiggin’s New Novel :— 

“*Sure of a hearty welcome on both sides of the Border......We are sorely 
tempted to quote from Penelope’s burlesques in prose and verse of the Kailysrd 
school, but must content ourselves with a cordial recommendation of this genial 
volume to all who love Scottish chivalry, and admire the freshness and vivacity 
of American women,” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES 
IN SCOTLAND. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, 
Author of ‘A Cathedral Courtship and Penelope’s English Experiences,” 
‘*Timothy’s Quest” (90th Thousand), ‘* Marm Lisa,” ** The Birds’ Christmas 


Caroi,” &c. 
EARLY PRESS NOTICES. 

‘* Penelope, Francesca, and Salemina leave Max O’Rell far behind, and might 
take the prize for innocent fun even from Mr. Jerome. Their quips and crauks 
are lighter and more spontaneous and healthy than those of Mr. Hichens in 
*The Green Carnation,’ and, besides, they have much more of a story to tell. 
So here is a book to buy and to give hearty thanks for.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

** So genial and jolly a book about Scotland is seldom written.” 

—Glasgow Herald. 
“* Such a book cannot fail of being a success,”—Christian World, 
“ Irresistibly funny.””—Glasgow Daily Mail, 
** Delightful,”—Perthshire Advertiser, 
“* Always a pleasure to read Mre. Wiggin’s books.”—Daily Telegraph, 
“Deal of bright humour,”—Daity Mail, 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, cloth, artistic side design, 63, 


IN THE DAYS OF KING JAMES; or, Romances of 
London in the Olden Time. By Sipney Herbert BURCHELL, 2 

“ All play interesting parts, and the romance has a duly romantic ending. 

“* Written in a crisp style.”—Leicester Advertiser, —Scotsman. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE JUGGLER. By Cuarues Easert Crappock. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


ON THE RED STAIRCASE. By M. Imray Taytor. 
** A remarkable tale of the sea of intrigues and tumult which surrounded in 
Moscow the boyhood of Peter the Great...... It is both valuable and intensely in- 
teresting because of the clear and powerful sidelight which it throws upon 
Rassian society at the time...... ‘On the Red Staircase’ of the Kremlin the 
narrator witnesses some of the most tragic of the incidents of those terrible 
days—acts by an infuriated mob, instigated by crafty leaders, which remind one 
of the worst of the scenes of the Days of the Terror in Paris...... The novel is 
distinguished by artistic realism and picturesque details.””—Scotsman, 


THIRD SUPPLY NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, Maps, cloth, 6s. net. 
CUBA. By Lieut. Rowan and Professor Ramsay. 


N.B.—The best and most up-to-date work on Cuba, 





London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand 





J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C., Strand. 


Agency for American Books. Catalogues Post-free. 
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cAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by 
J, 8T LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of ** Dog Stories.” 
THE GLOBE.— Very interesting and diverting.” 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—" An attrac 
tive aud amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is a bright little 
collection, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes,” 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
LSS 


SECOND EDITION, with 








Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 
“THE SPECTATOR.” 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, 
Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sym- 
pathy of Dogs, selected from the 
Correspondence columns of _ the 
Spectator. With an Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find a 
welcome,”’—Standard, 


“A very interesting series.”—Times. 


“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” 
—Sypeaker 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 
Liability under this Act is underwritten by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. Capital, £1,000,000. 
Accident Assurance. Fidelity Guarantee. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary, 





’ 
EPPS’S COCOAINE. 
COCOA-NIB EXRAC. 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Oocoa on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, 
leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—“ Cocoaine” 
a product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
many, beneficially taking the place. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of 
jour tradesman, a tin will be sent post-free for nine 
stamps.—JAMKS EPPS and CO., Limited, Homeo- 
pathic Chemists, London. 





IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, Ohancery Lane London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 

allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 


STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with fall particu. 
lars, post-free, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’°S NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE :— 


This day ws published, crown Svo, 6s., 


HELBEGK OF BANNISDALE, 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” ‘ Marcella,” 
“Sir George Tressady,” &ec. ws 


“This delightful volume.""—DAILY NEWS. : 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 163. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


By “ONE WHO HAS KEPT A DIARY.” 


From the Daily Chronicle :—‘* Mr. Russeli’s diary reaches the distinction of a national treacury. The 
reader will find many stories, many shrewd reflections upon life, and vivid character-skctches of diy 
tinguished contemporaries.” 











A VOLUME OF VERSE BY CONAN DOYLE. 
NOW READY.—Small crown 8vo, ds. 


SONGS OF AGTION. sy conan povte. 


NEW VOLUME OF 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


ON JUNE 15ru.—Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &c. With 24 Full-page Reproductions 
of Steel Plates by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 11 Woodcuts, and a Portrait of the 
Author by MAcLIsE. 

*,* A volume will be issued each subsequent month, until the entire Edition is completed] on 

April 15th, 1699. 

From the Bookman :—“ In her new biographical edition Mrs, Richmond Ritchie gives us precisely what 

we want. The volumes are a pleasure to hold and to handle. They are just what we like our ordinary 

every-day Thackeray to be, And prefixed to each of them we have a)l that we wish to know, or have any 
right to know, about the author himself; all the circumstances, letters, and drawings which bear upon 
the work.” 

*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post-free on application. 








COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION OF SYMONDS’ “RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.” 
On JUNE 15th.—In 2 vols., with Portrait and Index to the 7 vols., large crown 8vo, 15s. 


THE CATHOLIC REACTION. By the late Jony 


ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


ON JUNE 271u.—Royal 8vo, 15s. net. in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, net, 
VOLUME LY. (STOW—TAYLOR) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,° Vol. I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volnme will be issued Quarterly until 
the completion of the Work, which will be effected within two years from the present time, 
NOTE.—A Full Prospectus of “The Dictionary of National Biography,” with Specimen Pages, will be 
sent upon application, 








NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF WEBER’S “SPAS AND 
MINERAL WATERS OF EUROPE.” 


NEARLY READY.—With Map, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


THE MINERAL WATERS AND HEALTH 
RESORTS OF EUROPE. 


With Notes on the Treatment of Chronic Diseases by Spas and Climates, and Hints as to the Simultaneous 
Employment of various Physical and Dietetic Methods, By Hermann Weser, M.D., F.R.C.P., Con- 
sulting Physician to the German Hospital, and to the Royal National Hospital for Consumption, 
Ventnor, &c., and Frepgerick Parkes Wrser, M.D., M.R.C.P., Physician to the German Hospital, 


New Novel. 


On JUNE 15th.—Crown 8v0, 6s, 


THE AMBITION OF JUDITH. By Otive BiereEtt, 


Author of ‘‘ Anthony Langsyde,” ‘‘ Behind the Magic Mirror,” &, 





SOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 123% 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S,W. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & €0.’S LIST; WM. BLACKWOOD & SONg: 
. PUBLICATIONS. 
OW READY. 
Mr. R. AUSTIN FREEMAN’S New Book of Travel in West Sea aia ae % 
Africa BERNARD CAPES’S NEW BOOK. 


TRAVELS AND LIFE IN 
ASHANTI AND JAMAN. 


With many Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, and from 
Photographs, and Two Maps, large demy 8vo, 21s. 


Mr. AUBYN ''REVOR-BATTYE’S New Book, Dedicated by 
Special Permission to H.I.M. the Tsar of Russia. 


A NORTHERN HIGHWAY 
OF THE TSAR. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Daily Chronicle says :—‘* A large public will welcome the book.” 

The Daily Telegraph speaks enthusiastically of ‘‘the adventurous journey 
chronicled in these pages.”’ 

The Morning Post, describing this ‘spirited narrative,’ says :—‘‘ Horses and 
reindeer were buried in swamps and recovered by great effort, bridges were 
improvised where rivers could not be passed by other means, and still the author 
went on,’ 


Mr. EDWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN’S New Book, entitled 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES 
OF DEMOCRACY. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Glasgow Herald says:—‘‘ We have read the book with much interest and 
instruction, and commend his book not only to students of politics, but to those 
who wish to get a glimpse of the inner United States and the working of 
the State.” 


TWO NATIVE NARRATIVES OF 


THE MOTINY IN DELHI. Translated from the Originals 
by the late CHar.es ‘I'nEoPpHILUS Metcatrs, C.S.I. (Bengal 
Civil Service). Demy 8vo, with large Map and 2 Portraits, 
12s. 

The Scotsman says :—*' It {s often said that the history of the Indian Mutiny 
has yet to be written...... this more than anything else imparts an unusual 
interest and valne to ‘Two Native Narratives of the Mutiny in Delhi’...... a valu. 
able and substantial contribution which no student of Indian history can afford 
to neglect.” 


DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS: a Study 


in the Paradiso. By Epmunp Garpnger. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


The Scotsman says :—* A valuable addition to any Dante Library.” 

The Daily Chronicle says :—** A fascinating and masterly book...... he is equipped 
with the requisite knowledge of medieval thoughts and times, Whilst in perfect 
sympathy with the spirit of Dante and Aquinas, Bernard and Bonaventure, 
Francis and Dominie, be betrays no partisanship, but shows the proper im- 
partiality of. culture. His book is an elaborate and erudite exposition of the 


* Paradiso. 
NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM TERRISS 


By A. J. Smytue. With an Introduction by CLemeEnr Scorr. 
Profusely Illustrated, Photogravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 


12s. 6d. 
JUST READY. 


A GAIETY CHRONICLE. By Joun 


Houtinesueap. Profusely Illustrated. Contains, amongst 
others, early Pictures of Sir Henry Irving, J. L. Toole, 
Edward Terry, Charles Mathews, E. W. Royce, Samuel 
Phelps, Miss Ellen Farren, Miss Kate Vaughan, Mrs. John 
Wood, and Madame Sarah Bernhardt in their leading parts 
—full of Anecdotes. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


POPULAR FICTION. 
THE POTENTATE. By Frances Forses-Roserrtson, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says :—“ A fascinating romance.” 
The Daily Graphic says :—‘‘ A book far above the ordinary.” 


THE MACMAHON ; or, The Story of the Seven Johns. 


By OwEN BiayneEy. Crown 8v0, 6s. 
The Weekly Sun says :—** * The MacMahon’ will be welcomed whole-heartedly, 
The Manchester Courier says :—‘‘ An Irish story, and a very good one it is.” 


THE DARK WAY OF LOVE. By Cuartes LE 


Gorric. Translated by WincaTr RinpkER, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The Scotsman says:—“ The present story is crowned by the French Academy 
eves it isa love tragedy......cannot but interest strongly everyone who takes it up.” 


DRACULA. 


By BRAM STOKER, Firra Epition, 6s. 


NEW CHEAP EDITIONS. 
THE FOLLY OF PEN HARRINGTON. By Jutian 


Sturgis. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


IN THE TIDEWAY. By Fiora ANNIE STEEL. 
8vo, Ss. 
GREEN FIRE. By Fiona Mactrop. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH. By Puitir Larareve. Crown 


8vo, 2s. 6d. 
THE SHOULDER OF SHASTA. By Bram Stoker. Crown 
vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE OF HIS PICTURE. By Sripnery Picker- 


Ina, Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


” 


Crown 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 





NOW READY. 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF THE COMTE 
DE LA MUETTE 
DURING THE 
REIGN OF TERROR. 


By 
BERNARD CAPES, 


Author of “The Mill of Silence,” “The Lake of Wine,” &e, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEXT WEEK AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
SOLDIER 
AND 
TRAVELLER : 


Being the Memoirs of ALEXANDER GARDNER, Colonel of 
Artillery in the service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Edited 
by Major Huau Prarsg, 2nd Battalion the East Surre 
Regiment. With an Introduction by the Right Hon, siz 
RicnarD Tempte, Bart., G.C.S.I. With 2 Portraits and 
2 Maps, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED 


LIFE 
Is 
LIFE: 


And other Tales and Episodes. By ZACK. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
MR. STEEVENS’S NEW BOOK. 


EGYPT 
IN 
1898. 


By G. W. STEEVENS, Author of “The Land of the Dollar,” 
“With the Conquering Turk,” &c. With Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Bright and readable......provides plenty of entertainment.”—Times, 


WITH INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY J. M. BARRIE. 


A 
WwIDOW’S 
TALE, 


And other Stories. ByMrs. OLIPHANT. With an Introductory 
Note by J. M. Barriz. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ In his tender, spontaneous, and intensely human introduction, Mr, J. M. Barrie 

places her high above the more modern Scottish novelists, and he shows us the 

charm of her personality with a literary grace which is almost touching in its 


sincerity...... his introductory note is as lovable as the stories are excellent.” é 
—Daily Mail, 





Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.H. the DUKE OF YORK. 
ON MONDAY, JUNE 13rn, WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


RETRIEVERS, 
AND 
HOW TO BREAK THEM. 


By Lieut.-Colonel Sir HENRY SMITH, K.C.B. With an 
Introduction by Mr. Suretey, of Ettington, President of the 
Kennel Club. With Iilustrations, crown 8vo, ds. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


CASTLEBRAES. 
CAST LEBRAES. 
CASTLEBRAES. 


Drawn from “Tux Tints MSS.” by JAMES PATON, BA, 
Editor of “John G. Paton: an Autobiography,” 4. 
Crown 8vyo, 6s. 





REISSUE OF POPULAR EDITION. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 


Printed on Fine-laid Paper and uniformly bound. 
Now ready. MIDDLEMARCH. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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THE GLADSTONE CARTOONS FROM “PUNCH.” 








ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE ISSUE OF A SPECIAL AND CHEAP EDITION 
IN EIGHTEEN MONTHLY NUMBERS, 


At ONE SHILLING EACH, of 


THE POLITICAL LIFE 


OF THE RIGHT HON. 


Ww. E. GLADSTON HE. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM ‘* PUNCH.” 





This SPECIAL and CHEAP EDITION will not be an abridgment of the “De Luxe” Edition, completed last. 
year, but will contain the same Text and Textual Illustrations, as well as a considerable number of the Page Cartoons, 
including all those which effectively illustrate, or make reference to, the supreme incidents in Mr. Gladstone’s Political 
Life, whether in or out of Parliament. 


It is felt that such a record as*PUNCH’S POLITICAL LIFE OF MR. GLADSTONE” should not be 
limited to the possessors of the costly “ De Luxe” Edition, but should be brought within the acquirement of a wider 
area of purchasers, and it is with this view that the forthcoming issue has been devised. 


Each Monthly Number will consist of 72 Crown Quarto Pages of a superfine quality of paper, and the entire 
Work will contain nearly Five Hundred Punch Cartoons and Sketches, either full sized or reduced. 


With the First Number will be given, as a Frontispiece, the Cartoon of May 28th with the Elegiac Verses, 
printed on Vellum Paper. 





Extract from LITERATURE, January 8th, 1898. 
REFERRING TO THE ‘‘ DE LUXE” EDITION. 


“Burns sings in one of his minor poems— 
O wad some power the giftie gic us 
To see oursels as ithers see us. 
Mr. Punch is that power so far as our leading statesmen are concerned. Without malice, and yet with happy ingenuity, 
the wits and artists marshalled under his banner have given us graphic presentations of all the great men who have 
trod the political stage for more than half a century past. 


“It was a happy thought on the part of the directors of Punch to collect in one monumental work of this kind 
those inimitable sketches and cartoons which practically cover Mr. Gladstone’s career since 1841. If on one page his 
admirers feel bound to admire him more than ever, they have only to turn over the cartoons a little to discover that 
Punch is no believer in political infallibility. But whether the cartoons delight Mr. Gladstone’s political friends 
or opponents the most, they are at liberty to find out for themselves. Our part in the matter is to say that Punch 
‘nothing extenuates nor sets down aught in malice,’ and to bear our cheerful testimony to the fact that this work, 
whether as regards its letterpress or its illustrations, is on the whole judiciously and ably executed, while the 
manner of its production reflects decided credit upon its publishers. 

“These handsome volumes provide a fund of amusement and instruction. 

“They may be read consecutively or by detachments, but the end is all the same; every reader will fall a 
Victim to their blandishments, and confess that he has rarely been so interested as in this absorbing picture of his 
own times and the great men who have played such prominent parts therein.” 





No. 1 WILL BE READY ON JUNE 28th, 
Price ONE SHILLING. 





PUNCH OFFICE, 85 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS’ LIST 





THE EMPIRE AND THE PAPACY 


A.D. 918-1273. 

Forming Volume II. of “ Periods of European History.” 

By T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of History at the Owens College, Victoria 
University, Manchester. Crown 8yo, 73. 6d. [Just published. 


OLD TOURAINE: 
the Life and History of the Famous Chateaux of France. 
By THEODORE ANDREA OOOK, B.A., sometime Scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford. 
Third Edition, Revised, in 2 vols., with numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 16a, 


VENICE: 
AWN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE REPUBLIC. 


By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “ Life on the Lagoons.” 
‘Second Edition, demy 8vo, with Maps, lés. 


LIFE ON THE LAGOONS. 


By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “ Venice: an Historical Sketch.” 
Second Edition, Revised, with Illustrations, crowa 8v0, 63. 


ART AND LIFE 
AND THE BUILDING AND DECORATION OF CITIES. 


Arts and Crafts Lectures. By MEMBERS OF THE ARTS AND 
‘ORAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. Crown 6vo, 6s, 


JOHN RUSKIN’S ART TEACHING. 


By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A., formerly Scholar of University College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH: 


‘a Sketch of the Origin and Development of the English 
Language, with Examples, down to the Present Day. 

By A. C. CHAMPNEYS, M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough College. 
With Maps, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A PARADISE OF ENGLISH 


POETRY. Arranged by the Rev. H. C. BEECHING, M.A. 
A New and Cheap Edition in 1 vol. small fcap. 8vo, 5s, 


NAMES AND THEIR HISTORIES. 


Alphabetically Arranged as a Handbook of Historical 
Geography and Topographical Nomenclature. With 
Appendices on Indian, Turkish, Slavovic, and German 
Nomenclature, and on Magyar, French Village, and 
English Village Names. 

By ISAAO TAYLOR, M.A., Litt.D., Hon, LL.D,, Canon of York. 

Orown 8vo, 63, 


ESSAYS IN ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, 1780 to 1860. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, Profess:r of Rhetoric and English Litera- 
‘ture in the University of Edinburgh. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 


ESSAYSON FRENCH NOVELISTS 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
Contents :—English Prose Style—Chamfort and Rivarol.—Modern English 
Prose (1876).—Ernert Renan.—Thoughts on Republics.—Saint Evremond.— 
‘Charles Baudelaire.—The Young England Movement : its Place in our History. 
—A Paradox on Quinet.—The Contrasts of English and French Literature.—A 
Frame of Miniatures :—Parny, Dorat, Désaugiers, Vadé, Piron, Panard,—The 
Present State of the Euylish Novel (1892). 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. For Students and General Readers. 


By JOHN MARSHALL, M.A. Oxon, LL.D. Edin., Rector of the Royal High 
#chool, Edinburgh. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 





THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT 
DayY. 

By H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Tutor of 
Keble College, Oxford, Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SOME TITLES AND ASPECTs 


OF THE EUCHARIST. 
By the Right Rev, E. S. TALBOT, D.D., Bishop of Rochester, 
Second Impression, crown 8vo, 13, 6d, 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CRO§s. 


Eight Addresses on the Atonement. 
By the Rey. W. O. BURROWS, M.A., Principal of the Clergy School, Leeds, 
Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL. 


Containing the Chief Things which a Christian Ought to 
Know, Believe, and Do to his Soul’s Health. 

By the Rev. W. H. H. JERVOIS, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary Macdalene’s, 
Munster Square. With a Preface by the Right Rev. 0. 0. GRAFTON, 
D.D., Bishop of Fond-du-Lac. 16mo, 23, 6d. LJust published, 


FROM ADVENT TO ADVENT. 


Sermons preached at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 

By the late AUBREY L, MOORE, M.A. Second and Cheaper Edition with 
a new Preface by the Rev. WALTER LOOK, D.D., Warden of Keble (ol: 
lege, Oxford. Orown 8vo, 33. 6J. 


DAILY FOOTSTEPS IN THE 


CHURCH’S PATH. 

Being Daily Readings in Prose and Verse arranged in the Ordér of the 
Church’s Year from Advent to All Sains’ Day, 

With a Preface by the Rev. T. B. DOVER, M.A., Vicar of Old Malden, 
Surrey. Small fcap. 8vo, 33. 6d. 


WORDS AND DAYS. 


A Table Book of Prose and Verse. 

Compiled by BOWYER NICHOLS, 

With a Preface by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh, Small fcay, 8yo, 3s. 6d, 


A CALENDAR OF VERSE. 
Being a Short Selection for Every Day in the Year from 
Twelve Poets, One for Each Month. 
With an Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 
New Edition, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 


Translated into English Prose by JOHN PURVES, M.4A., late Fe'low of 
Balliol College, Oxford. With an Introduction by EVELYN ABBOTT, 
LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Cheaper Issue, 8v, 
7s. 6d. 


A COMPANION TO PLATO’S 
REPUBLIC FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Being a Commentary adapted to Davies and Vaughan’s Translation. 
By BERNARD BOSANQUET, LL.D., formeriy Fellow of University Col- 
lege, Oxford. Second Kdition, crown 8yo, 6s, 


A GUIDE TO GREEK TRAGEDY. 


For English Readers. 
By the Rev. L. CAMPBELL, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek ia the 
University of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF THE THEORIES 


OF PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION IN ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, from 1776 to 1848. 
By EDWIN CANNAN, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


THIRTEEN ESSAYS ON EDUCA- 


TION. Edited by the Hon, and Rev, E. LYTTELTON, M.A. Head- 
Ma:ter of Haileybury College, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 





RIVINGTONS, 34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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